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SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 





“She said to the king, It was a true report which I heard in mine own land of thy wisdom.”—Page 74. 
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NEW CALEDONIA. 


BY E. CHARDON. 


YEW CALEDONIA 

tent, lying about six hundred miles to the east 
A 
th I 


is an island of considerable ex 


and nearly 


Its 


average breadth forty 


istralian coast, seven 
New Zealand. 
, and 


and 


ward of the 


lred miles nor length is two 


ired and twenty its 


It 


igh situated within the tropi »s, is so fanned by the sea 


a healthful island; and, 


es that its climate is delightful. 
years the ferocious character of its inhabi 
It 


essful attempts have 


many 


s prevented its settlement by European colonists, 


w owned by France, and su 


made toward its « ati 
oppos tio 
i and even murdered the colonists whenever oppor 
tv offered. But 


are thriving 


mn n. These attempts have 


net with fierce n by the natives, who har 


at last peace has been secured, and 

nies 
w Caledonia lies within the region of the trade winds 
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is of 
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Oce s surrounded belt 
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entirely protect it from the ocean. 
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walls, leaving ch 


ogress, 
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thr h 


innels of various widths 


ships can enter their peaceful harbor. These 


1 to the mouths of rivers, and 
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els usually correspor 
supposed that the fresh water pouring out of 
: forms them, as the coral insect cannot exist exc« pt 
water. 

‘urious to contemplate how these minute insects 


roduced such prodigious results. Islands upon 
uilt up, 


lepredations of the waves by the unceasing and 


have heen b and then securely locke 
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tantly multiplying existences of these minute 2 
e is danger to a ship in passing through the narrow 
gt 


s from the sea he 


The task 


ness. A sudden lull or shifting of the wind may 
g > 


rough ocean into the peaceful 


is always undertaken with care and 


tain Cook was the first voyager who is known to 


sited this island. He visited it in 1774, and gave 
name which it still bears. 
de 


lv settled in 1 


France is the capital of the island. It was 
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t,and was well suited to the wants 


lonists, who had only hostility to expect from the 


it is On & mountainous and narrow peninsula, 


adapted for a stronghold. But now that ami 
held 
es, this protected position seems no longer needed, 
Although 


no tires 


relations are between the colonists and the 


& more elegible site would be preferable. 
P France h 


n rain upon the roofs of 


sland is well watered. rt de 48 


, except such as fal the 
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ths, this be 


t fail to be unwhol 


in some it does not rain for 
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water exceedingly offensive, and 
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general character of the island 
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n extent along the coast, 


urgest and most beautiful plain is 


river , and called by the name 
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inland. 
Though the character of the 
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Thus 
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ke | 


[races of former cultivation ar« 
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great abundance on 
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fr 
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strike 
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the hx 
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flocks of 


and 


me of wild ducks, and t 


seen standing in solemn 
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lazily up the creeks. In the swamps on the nor 
the ro 


ts are coy . l . but 


to obtaiz 


beneath ; it is like ling ove 


work.” 


The slate-colored heron referred to here may be 


struggling rand under endless tr 


the picture, tog 


ther with the Notou pigeon, the 1 
be f land. We fir 
of this bird, and its manner of 
New 


bellowing of 


markable bird to und in the 


is 


ent travels Caled 


the 


in 
an xX, Drow 
M. Gar 
1 beasts in New Cale 


a sudden stand-still. 


knowing tl itt re were no wik 


imagined that the noise came from an ox t 


entangled in the thicket; but M. Joubert whispered, in 
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voice of great excitement, as he loaded his gun, ‘It’s a | those who hear it for the first time. It is the largest 
notou!’ and, telling him not to stir, disappeared among | game found in the island, and is called Carpophague 
the trees, followed by one of the Kanaks. Again the | goliathuse by naturalists. Owing to its extreme shyness, 
same bellowing sound, and then the report of a gun, and | and the greenish-brown hue of its plumage, which makes 
the other Kanak was off. Guided by the voices, M.|it scarcely distinguishable from the foliage, it is very 
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Garnier made his way to them, and felt rather small on | difficult to catch; and no European should go out notou- 
seeing nothing but a large reddish-brown bird in the | shooting without a native to help him. The Kanaks have 
hands of M. Joubert, and on being told that the ox of his|a very ingenious way of entrapping them, which never 
imagination was in reality a cooing pigeon. The fact is | fails to succeed. Selecting the most naked and exposed 
that the strange note of this bird invariably deceives! branch of some fruit-bearing tree, they make several loose 
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slip-knots ro ind it, with the thick fibrous creepers, which | is a ry large insect, and its » like 


admirably supply the place of strong cord, and ieave the ep, rich borden 


ch knot, from three ; aledonia is especially 


ence, is held up by a thin, brittle r-planting. There are already extensive sugar p 
} 3 gar } 


+} 


ends hanging down to the ground. Ea 


to four feet in 1 
tendril to a branch , as well as immense herds of 
the hunter go razing on the beautiful } 
putting his mouth immense farms ¢ 
marvellous manne > by Kanaks (natives 

s an idle, worthless race, but the pr 


tal branch. sity peculiar to many ds, | th: iey are not dealt fairly by. They 
hey run up ) ning their heads fr m side to ork hard receive littl 

le, and tryiu ‘ whence supplie 1 his few wan'‘s, he prefers to 5 
yme which always furnist 
passes into a knot } , than to drudge und 


sharp jerk, the supporting ter 
costume of a Kanak 


worn around his bod 


this manner the Kanaks kil veral a very short 


tume, 

There are very few animals in the island, and those al ers of 
fa harmless kind. The largest animal next the n , and even intertwines his bus! 
the kagon, a bird abc es f the common he t ate f eeper which grows in 
s called kagou from i liar ery: “kahou! | wf { ust have his tomahawk or s1 
The only mammifer besides the rat is a bat, called tl han | mes a terrible weapon of 
New Caledonian vampire or flying-fox, which general! is he takee the utmost care, and never 
ves in the deepest recesses of the mountain forests. | dollar he has to pay for it. The two remain 
Their bodies are about ten inches long, and covered with | pensable articles of a Kanak’s possessions are a jew's 
tawny fur. They have queer, cunning little faces, with | harp and a copper finger-ring. The latter he wears upon 
bright black eyes and long furry ears, and their heads | his own finger until it is transferred to that of the dusky 
bear a resemblance to a bear’s or fox’s in minia-| lady of his choice, a betrothal-ring being considered as 
| necessary an adjunct to a matrimonial engagement in the 


ture, 
Among the lepidoptera in the island is a beautiful but-| bush as in more civilized circles. 
* 


terfly, which frequents the forests and the clearings. It! It takes a month or more, at the poor rate of wages he 


ne a nen eran ay 


| 
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receives, for a 

but, having 

longer work. 
The Kanal 


n, and sor 


| themselves ¢ 
tir 
ad pted the 
state 
that 


become « 
lress. 
they are 
even 
baby or roast 
The bushn 
among them n 
Europe, who |} 
! 


circumstances 


there is scarce 


ANIMAL DEFENCES. 
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1 the opportun 
¢ private | 
have oft 
various creaturs ne together 
protection or 1 
tmany oppor 


eatures int 


thus contemplat 


far exceeds the of the mere 
sman. 


and 


g the skilful G 


happily pass¢ 


weaving the 


nests among t branches whi 


African strean we enjoyed 
we witnessed ft pts of an ins 


monkey to gras} of 


these birds ar 
attempts w st always result 


Whether 


in a 


adventurer 
skilled 
the 


details wn bee-hive « 
combined eff ] g 
their prey, or tl skill of ay 
we may invar es of that same 


vit, and 


which holds a m 

sphere. 
There are however, to 

not accustome 

combination, 

almost unwort 

to be lie ve 

plot and ca t f 

a tyrant? } 


rience. 


to rmi 

happened 
expe 
friend 

is cat was 
the neighboriz 
rat was bri ug 
ter 
During se\ 
Pus 
rumpled and 
his } 
Pussy was s¢ 
An « 
that t 


morning 
amined 

, ‘ 
Pp wees, 


showed 


dozen rats must 


we e 
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| 
var 


k of wild dogs to 


W 


it 


ter 


rapidly made its w 
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had 


ward trv 


pul 


m the efile 


t iong since we wt 


several turkeys 


tures, a dispute 


ve to some food 
ure loudly, when 
of dispute and 
ig a rin 
ed heads, w 
kind of sound. 


ngs in a des} 


gy round 


their 


been 


trying fio r 


¢ the larger 


convineed 
trumpet like sour 
“ danger,” 
us case 
themse 
intain ¢t 
Good H 
there 
ld, whict 
led 


n were these 


lity 
among t 
pe ially when 
en seen to catch uy 
> parents’ 
nmit of the 1 
t their defi 


necks, 


ince 
domain, 

nv, however, once f 
nis was 


an ener 


s gre 


ermine 


ongu 


foam coveri! 


was soon scented | brute, and t 


iboons becan 


€ 





SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


they closed on to the 


pard, some by Ul 4 il atter, pu experience 1 ¢ 


actually te 1im with their sharp teeth, 
ture could no rink. The baboo ould relies \ en ose keen px 
nother, an 

mpant I 


uring tw 


v vulture 
ens; where 
ind where 


and heredita 





in-like 
in in his passions, ; he following ane 
me miles from the Amatola, and separated fi 
n intervening plain, was another rocky stronghold, in espe 


h another colony of baboons were located. Thes« he midnight battle. 
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In Englan often see a combination formed | the animal kingdom, a1 thus we may learn how m 
small birds, w a hawk or kestrel which has ir may be accomplished elves when we combins 
vaded their the result usually is that the bird hearts and hands for t good; families united g 
prey retrea t be powerful enough t rush wit for one purpose, men ¥ thers with one ; 
its talons a1 pursuers, and a nation combined { nation rood. Whilst ur 

Hence we ractical result of a combination | gives strength and pow: fies a foe, the h 
against a f ulty, when we note the habits of | divided against itself 


Ole Story-Geller, 


A STORY OF THREE. ccepted the fick an kept the peace. Me. IE 

















Grrange s the tal ed ne | e-dre 
a a land had been awaken¢ thoroughly that 
R. FI GRANGER entered Mrs. Mortimer | was in little dange n. As for M : 
\| B parlor one evening, wit era Blaine, she had ‘ t f ful and lovir { 
+ e) t usually wor hadowin l wives, and still, half a decad ‘ bs 
handson y w's weeds for t - t} j 
*One lette I ‘ A fortnight afterwa 1 in her] a 
lap, as eT ‘ Vi rail : 
shall if Well she sa i nie ia F 
A t i tcheting F 
it ‘ [ h e t 1 Teahe Ty 
“Wi I nothi has 1 E 
Yes the I « the W { : 
train t t funera but re tw nd I tha 
Phat 1 e story e. Besid tgaged 
It he said, preser ts v ‘ # 
abo i know } llow I i sa a 
1 nee n She ventes i nk y 
ago. H not know Ss , , Pretty @ 
med I have no low n I te heauty ew 
ehil I tear-s | : 
* Sie then ? I Y I t, s ew I i ¥ \ 
reais I N M ga u I 
a) 1 of Lawrence's M f ‘ dle Ww t May | 
s er Ow! i er to-1 q 
Mr itt the M rine he 3 
utes, | ) e, if t last I 
\I { i ; I l + ‘ ; + ‘ 
t! ] ed I 
\ was m) { I “ i whe 
mothe lv, w ¥ 
do not y yet, but Mr. ¢ nger's 
wha é t The 
‘ Is + t ne ft I lid 
Ve Money a § ne I M S 4 is not point g 
Joh make it, t my ward ¥ ‘ é t 
hag 
“Vou f bringing home wit you Oh, so she g rhtly I y 
What w 1 say tot t er to-! W ] I t f the Nj 
Mr. Gr though the lady did 1 ( ntenance, we ha j i 
Aunt me to do pretty mu is T please, suppose we talk , 
although « etimes forget that I am not st the Which was easic ‘ Mr. Grang ‘ 
boy I we t became my mother’s |} ekeepe dist ght and absent } two weeks his tl 
I shall | t e on that score But, good-bye, | had all centered uy t He ild n 
Margaret not return before the t of the! divert them into a dif I ind eony W 
week.” languished. At an ea ‘ n common he took t 
They nds for a moment, and then the gentle- | departure. MW 
man went There could hardly ha ! rreater contrast t! I 
Marg I , as she was generally called, Mrs. | there was between the two w e! vr, rather, betwee! 
Mortimer | Frederic Granger had been friends | the girl and the womar ‘ et the next night in M nes 
for man : their lives, in fact. Living in the | Granger’s drawing-roor Mrs. Blaine was a tall and 
same tow! ng in the same circle, even Mrs. | stately brunette, beautif n the rich maturity of ber hay 


Grundy had gossiped about the matter, but quietly | womanhood. If there was a touch of hauteur in the pois i 
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of the graceful neck, in the turn of the shapely shoulders, 
one forgot it when looking into her dark, resplendent 
eyes, unfathomable in their depth and sweetness. Sweet- 
Men h 
nd soared above the stars, « 


You felt, if you 


ness, did I say ? ive, ere this, gone mad for love 
of just such eyes, a or plunged 
headlong into the depths of perdition. 


were a person of spiritual insight, of clear instincts, that 
honey, that there mig! 


at 


there might be poison in the 


death among the roses You caught 


your own Vision the while, a cruel, steely 
fore 


t had trans 
hed 


neath the deeply-fringed eyelids; but be 


fixed you, it glanced aside, and you were bat in a floor 


of sunshine. A thorough woman of the world, there | 


about her a certain air of elegance and high bree 


which, although not always a concomitant of « 
ut it. Clearly, Mrs. 
Vere.” 


with hair of 


tion, is yet rarely found witl 


belonged to the “ caste de 


ile girl, 


Now ve 


Isabe! was a slight, 7 


and eves of no decided color u we 


that they were darkly, leeply, beau 


hey were softest hazel, and 
, 
cold, 


onless gra 


Mr. Granger 


+} 


pass 
alled 
was wont to compare | 
the changing hues of sunset. Th 
ened with her every n A 
But was Ve 


4] + 
Blaine’s st 


she 
Mrs 


and « 


y quiet that night 


was 
man. 
suspect 
of charac 
ossibly,” with 


g Iders. ept the 


not quite a 
take 


Transcendentalist *Umnes tna 


aI 


In ow 


She sechis a quiet, comm 


not 


girl, good enough is 


you going to send her 


“Oh, no! 


She sed the age of pupilage. 
be of 
school-room.” 


head. “ Here she 


should give her a vear or two at 


has } 


free range of my library will more service 


now than the routine « he 
Mrs. Blaine 
l. “If I were you, I 
l. 


shook we differ,” 


Sa 


wW ofa 


irding-schoo uld relieve you great respon 


ibility.” 
“But what if I do not wish to be relieved? Margaret, 
it if I 


home will supply an element that has been wanting there 


see already that this child’s presence in my 
What if I believe she will be of more service to me than 
I can possibly be to her?” 

Mrs. Blaine laughed lightly, but with a touch of bitter- 
ness. 

“Oh! in that case I have nothing further to say. Per- 
haps, Pygmalion-like, you may be able to inform your 


statue and endow it with a soul. But, good-night! No, 


you 





in. I 
rest of the evening, and you are needed at home. 
Frederic keen 


Aunt Rhoda was the very 


need not come have an 


instincts ha yphes 


Granger's 
aright. 


and under her sway nothing ha ack 


yle something that converts a h 


, intang! 
There yut the ol 
that the piano was open, that there were flo 
that work-basket 


sill, that 


was a new charm abx 


Isabel's little 


the bo she was read 


ow 


geranium leaf f a mark 
found that life 


had 


ble with a 
and the months rolled on, he 
aspect. A man of fortune, he 
spur of necessity. His 


What was the matter, 


a new 


day s I 


an Inspirer 


Mrs. Blaine 


cht red 


minute 


while a bright spot burned up 
she turned suddenly to | 
“Tel 


1, impetuously ; “is this 


er ¢ ompar 10on ar 
rut 


s arm. , 


Isabel Lawren 
between us two.” 
‘No.” } 
nd I 


Nothing can come 


e answered, steadily returning her ¢ 


have been friends for many 


between us but 
was silent. 


“ But what?” 


asked the lady. “Go 


whole trut! 


but 


the 
“ Ne 
added, 
A sudden pallor overswept Mrs. I 


thing your own injustice 


in a low tone. 


>) 
ih 


The 


the crimson tide swept back, reddening it to the ve 


ine’s face. 


forehead. 


“Shall IT send you away from me?” she cried. “ Wh: 


do you mean, Frederic Granger? Did you come here 


pick a quarrel to-night ?” 


engagement for the 


i 


keepers, 








“By no me 
very sorry to 
listen to me f 

She did n 

“You have 
the 


ignoring 
refusing to s« 
for to y 


pained me m 


you 


“ Proceed, 
“ Let 


you are about 


paused. 


* Nay, nay 
look of pain 
us talk this 
wound or gt 

“Go on,” s 

“And ha 
“ Little as I ¢ 
had left te 
that I have t 


“* Cruel,’ d 


a 


rising from 
nervous step. 
“To both of 
that this girl 
She paused 
the centre-ta 
“Vou love 
ry W hat /) 
make his wif 
a thing.” 
“ But she 
“Very de 
“And I 
out ot 
Mr. 
* All 
truest friend 


see that th 


the least 
She threw 
“Oh, Id 
much to e 
this 
He mace 
the 
hesitated for 


+ 3 
girl st 


shimm«e 


hand. 
“ Forgive n 
B 
you read tl 
floated off 
painful ther 


woman. 


bee mn more 
charming tl 
But when, 


her 


soucht 


and took a d e\ 


of triumph 
cently-beaut 
“Toes he ¢ ] 
that pale-fac ‘ 
this, I wonds rf 
blu 


not! 


bore in 


“All 


Isabel Lawre1 


or 


né 


na 


é 


curled her lip as the magnifi 


ld her charmed gaze. . 
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“] 


But will you 


the truth when 
ak 


iOVINg 


swered, quietly. shot Frederic Granger had told M Lime 
ing Isabel hi 


It 


near her, to feel 


» said that he had never d {fm 
He had, indeed, neve I f 
haa been enough for him, hit t 

the 
Ssnine ot her presen c, to 
ic of 


forward 


you, Margaret. 


her. 


Lie, 


presently he went on. 


en unjust to Isabel, persistently | that she was light » bask in the sun 


of het stimulated by the 


sweetness nature, and 


ind how noble sheis. It is new | mag her voice. n. From that 


sonable prejudice s, and it has i he Lega ) t heart concern 


ng 


e can tell.” to wonder if she we woman on earth 


yuld restore to him th t fl 
And 


led knees, he p! 


ne, bitterly, as her companion ho e is early mar 


full catalogue of my sins, while a. there came when up 


this one 


he answered, wh el Lawrence's 


ith. 


s friends. 


“Do not ere was no change it toward her. 


what it beer 


s child. 


yvertures on 


might I t al 
The t ‘ t pe for 

his 7 
he 


I would n ling]; mply 
any 
wait; he 


fter tone. was 


cruel, also tent to wait while grew brighter at 
all 
life, and yo lame me | toward | 
He was very happy 
friend. Apy 
her 1] 

but when she did 
1 frankly ery her old, ha 


*“ Margaret,” 


een 


[ am she has. I i} his yming, while he f 1d ially drawing 


her im, nearer al 


small measure, 


Cruel to her, o1 und iar 


Blaine paced the floor with a etude, in 


“For I tell y unlike 
to me than I am to he 


f him, resting one hand u to un 


wered. 
he Sil 
Isabel 


find 


rstand 


in he 


ld 


t, I have never 


love the w 


ind a woman 
ur friend has fine 
is hardly what « 
“No 
had 


e the latter. 


or, rather, 


uin this equ wed the 


It 
brilliant gifts 
the 


er earnestly and gravel; I n 
ears been, one That may be,’ 
they wer 


bette 
ept he 


gave to man beroses 


i not affect our relatio i 1 know her 


to a 


tha quick, spasm< 


ghnanimous 


cried. “ But we } ow! 


are my 


and I cann ul t | answered, looking ear 

*pome time, G 
sat with a grave , lof 
of the coal-f ‘ that I should te 
then 


tween us.” 
my wif 
light 
nd did not see 
we that she bit her 


quietly: “ When 
I sl 


frankly extended turned her face 
gray pallor 
“T believe I am a blood started 
talk of this 
of ‘Elsie Venner 
tide of thou 
ed. Never 


fascinating, 


any 0 e. such ali grant 
an 
ht, in whi 


Mrs. 


h id 


more every 


} 


ears afterward 


way nar of the house t 


the rest of that evening. 


came. TI I conversation 
h has 

ed out of his life i ence, 
A note upon | t e bidding 


ll: te 


cheeks and flashing eyes, she | d ¥ as it 


garden whi ibel Lawrence 


ve large mirror 


A 


paused before tl 
of the darkness and 
him 


tr 


image there smile | slipy 


mystery. 
+ 


ternal farewe 


to 


1 be worse 


meekly share mv throne witl iseless search begging him, 


about the 
for 


whispered. “Has he forgotten | be valued her good nar t stir 
not 


m its velvet niche a ring which | Matter; and assuring } fear 


‘Aut 


that for my device hereafter, 


being secure and 


that 


omnes, aut ni 


hil’ \e ‘want or degradation, her 


that 


legend, 


well-considered Ww t y voice 


thing !” nearly five years had come t the silence 
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which she had passed. Fe 
sorrowing almost as one without hope; 
wishes only so far as this, that he did not put the ] 


upon her track. He would not compromise her in suc 


w n the li 
of 
of 
He 
tery. 

He had changed 
beard thick 


lines upon his foreh 


iy that her name should be bandied about upx 
life-work had 
But 


whose made them dis 


he 


knew that she was g 


men very 


woman's nor and purity. it was all 


me. All beyond this was a mys 
~matly ; 

aded 
and 


his heavy chestnut h 


were with silver, and the: 
about his 
And 
u might have been tempted t 
all losses,” 


stern 


mouth tl 


been chiselled by g , hot age, yet, perhaps, 


you had looked ¢ 
vy, “ There are g 


our 
seen that this 1 
had to 


Ww 


in, 


risen the heig & loftier ma 


tld otherwise | The subtle 


h Isabel had i 


not depended upon | ral 


wii ward : 
presen e, 
e. At 


ete 


any rate, 
been udily 
ife was one iong 


ind a servant ente 


in 


and t 


hen sai 


speak. 
hed out her ns implor 


me mm, tor e 


Forgive me!” she cried. 


it to tell you, Frederic, that should make vou ei 
I cannot | 


I have not strength to speak,” she gasped, 


t Iam dying with this weight upon my soul. 


= ‘un 

ss you promise me absolution even before you hear my 
y.” 

Wonderingly he gave tl 


1e required promise, thinking 

even vet that these were but the ravings of delirium. 
“Ag | hope that God will hear me in my extremity,” 

he said, lifting her wasted hand to his lips, “so do I par 
n, in advance, whatever there may be to pardon in that 


which you wish to tell me. But let it pass, Margaret, you 


x two years he had sought her, | have 


obeying her 
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no strength to spare. I trust y 


does not matter.” 


But 


words bi 


she would thus be 


not 


it added fuel to the flame that 
‘You trust me! 
there is the 


th 


sting of i 


it, instead of being your friend, 


tterest enemy 


your b 


He shoo 


“y 


cordial, 


k his head and smiled. 


“Take a little of this Margaret, and 


'* she said, “I m ik now 
e. O friend! friend! 


of death 


st speak, and spe 
[ shal 
thi 


agony is 


n 
eth might fail he 


him, 


Lawrence awa 


i few word 


me patiently, and do t interrupt 


short. This is no hour for womanish 
whole truth before I dic 


You did 


suught Isabel Lawrence home, 


tell you the 


eric Granger not know it. t know it, 


that 
that 


and I 


she was growing to be more to you than I had ever been. 


until you br saw 


Then by the fierce agony that wrung my soul, I knew that 


I had given you—not friendship but—-love.” 


He would have spoken, but she motioned him to silence. 
“Ty I 


Presently she went on: could not bear it. I wil- 


| fully shut my eyes to her nobleness, her beautiful womanly 











nature. t eve that she was no fitting mate 
for you. I ed say no more, Your heart can 
fill up my sile: 

* At last—Sa self must have tempted me, and I 
was mad wit sy and despair—I deliberately 
planned you I made you believe that I was 
Isabel’s frien e her believe it. I sought her 
confidence, | ffection. And then—and then 

The weak \ faltered, and there was silence in the 
room. <Agair | the cordial to her lips Then, 
hoarse, unnatural y e that he 

And then—what?” 


“How can ” she cried, in her extremity 


after a little, 
vainly strove 


rt against you. I forced her t 


“Then I poiso! 
doubt you. | :sinuations I made her feel tl 
your house w home for her, and tl 
remained the be at the sacrifice of | 
name, at the yoman should hold m« 
told her, t vn reputation as a man 
was sufferin t su were aware of it 
forgive me, | nger, for you never can!” 
His lips we te as hers, when, after 
that seemed ar ked: “ Where did she 
“To Lond i friend there who war 
send her an A yverness for her chi 
offered the s Isabel. To her simple, 
forward nat | a God-send—a way 
ened by Heaven its: 
me, I was | ‘ I was as a mother to he 


P ucked her t 


age ior s! { se your money unde! 


out of herr 
own hands. I paid he 
sumed nam¢ tling myself to her everla 
gratitude” instant her old iron 
wreathed he i she has remained in the 
family ever 

“Still be » to every noble 
humanity, f od, false to God 
ret, Margat 

“ Ves—ar I en your anguish through a 
years, and nt.” 

Her face 1 i, whitening. She cla 
hands cony 

* Knowing friend whom I } 
so tortured, t speaking in Chr 
‘ Margaret, t forgiven thee; 

There was t rle in the n 


swayed to ar in the grasp of stro 
sions. How forget that this confe 
late—late \ not harm the dying m 
when, perhay ild do no good to him? 
wild passion : me to his relief, and, bending 
down, he pr s, the first and the last, upor 
Margaret B) 
“ Margaret 
asI do. May 
She smiled trange, sweet smile—the remembrance 
of which thri 
and she seeme 


‘may God forgive you as freely 
you His peace! 
eart for years. Her eves closed, 
Softly he turned to leave the 
room. 
“ Wait,” she 


“T thought went on, after awhile, “I thought you 


ed, “there is more. Wait.” 


would forget her it then my great love would sure 
draw you to f But, oh! we have been growing 
further and furt upart all the time! I forgot so much 
that I should } emembered,” she went on, dreamily ; 
“T forgot that n 
sends of untrut! 


house was built upon the shifting 
i that it must fall.” 


“ Hush now, Margaret,” 
hand upon her forehead 


these crooked paths shall be 


She looked at him earnest 


‘One moment more. | 


Let me take your hat 
it joy?” 
His heart gave one 
speak, It was out of 
‘Can you bear it?” 
“ y ‘ a 
‘Then go in the next 


She 18 Waililr 


He went. But when, w 
nd or sea” upon their fa 
Lawrence came softly into 
they whose lives had been 
isp hands again for an 

three had passed be 
par mship or human f 


was dead. 


tluable end. 
iry: Every one n 
» whiskers on 


nature 18 


t 
e of the lip. The 
any surroun 
he animal, 


They stand 


n 


-refore, a lion 
n imperfect light, we 


! a 


in contact w 
» toward his v 
tl of the snake, w 


perceived until he is « 


“Bravty Sieer.” 
midnight, when the negat 
rest which most recuperate 
to the eye and a glow tot 
the appearance of a person 

ock and that of one w 
remarkable. The tone 
complexion, the clearness 
softness of the lines of tl! 
health, kept at “concert } 
hours before twelve 
‘beauty sleep” of the night 
eye, a sallowness of skin, and 


face which renders it fresh in 


e 


pearance, that readily distingu 


late hours. 
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T} 


nger, placing his 


re, somehow, 


Let it all rest.” 


failing eyes. 
as far as 


Can you bear 
b, but he did n 


Quick !” 


t never Ww 


inger and Isabe 


f these whis 


is feet 
tile claws ne 
enable hin 
n greater ti 


Sand is! 


hours before 
€ in operation, is the 


giving brightness 


rhe difference betweer 


tually retires 
twelve, is quite 


so evident in the 


kle of the eye, and the 


are, in a person of 
ng regular rest two 
reby obtaining the 


is a heaviness of 


ubsence of that glow in 


xpr 


sion and round in ¢ 


s the person who keep 


I 


a 
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TO THE EARTH IN WINTER. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


YILENT thou sleepest ‘neath thy snowy cover, 
O mother Earth! 
y The summer flowers and autumn fruits are over; 
Gone from us are the bright-hued feathered races; 
The leaves have gone and left behind no traces 
Of their rare beauty in their spring-time birth. 


Thou liest, mother, stripped of all thy glory, 

In slumber deep ; 
The fields are bare and brown, the hills are hoary; 
No creature draweth sustenance from thy bosom ; 
No bee is humming where there is no blossom ; 


Yet art thou beautiful e’en in thy winter sleep. 


The ice-cased branches in the sunlight shimmer, 
And gleam and glow; 
ousand lights 
around my path- 

way glimmer; 
rare forms of 
beauty as I pass; 
ky of sapphire is 
th £ea ot 
art radi 
ant in thy sheet | 


of snow. 


Yes, radiant art thou, | 
but, ah, cold as 
death ! 

Chill are thy 
charms! } 

We shrink and shiver 
in the north 
wind’s breath, 

Yet liest thou pitiless, E 
forgetful even 
all the brutes to 
which thou life 

hast given, 

And fed and shield- 

ed in thy shelter- 


ing arms, 


| left alone with the servants in the ]} 


jmedere housekeepers in this respect. 





NOTHING TO DO. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND, 


RS. NOBLE felt unusually dull and out « 
this particular morning. John, her exe 
+ band, who was an active busin 
off immediately after breakfast to hi 
ae 


which he had but a few months before installed her as 
mistress. 

Mrs. Noble was feeling, as we have said, dull and out 
f sorts. For what reason? Had any 1 
between her and John? No. John ha 


} 


for his 


young wite on leaving f 
1 of her. 


he was fond and pr 
zone wrong in her household ec 


cabinet out of order? No 


She was 


on 


t 


ind sometimes drear 


ily. 
What was the meat 
Only this. The 
young wife had noth 
For hours 


she sat 


ing to do. 

every day, 
! with idle hands, wait 

ing fi ime when 


John would come 
home again; 
often when he did 
come she met him 
with a si r wear 
face. 
John 
| troubled 


was something he 





e poor dumb creature at thy denying, 
Thy loving care, 
with sad, pleading eyes, and piteous crying, 
< for the food and shelter that they need; 


‘ry may we be if we give no heed 
To their distress, nor comforts with them share! 


, waken, mother, from thy winter sleeping, 
(nd give us cheer; 
iss thy sunny face, thy loving keeping, 
it in sadness and we cannot smile, 
the cold, deathly chill enwraps us while 


We wait beside thee as beside a bier. 


Yes, thou shalt waken at the spring-time’s coming, 
To life again ; 
Then shall we see the birds, and hear the humming 
“i insect swarms, and every field and tree 
Shall clothe itself anew to welcome thee, 
And flowers shall spring from hillside and from plain. 


thing he did not understand. 


make use of these stores. 
| had been a gay, light-hearted girl, spending much of her 


" not counted on; some 
He would have understoo 
if he could have looked in upon his wife, and seen 
uselessly all her hours were spent; how, growing 
a little while of the books she made an effort to re 

ild sit with folded hands, or recline a lounge, o 


drift aimlessly from room to room, seeking to “ kill time,” 


instead of usefully employing it. 

Mrs. Noble had not been trained to industry or self. 
improvement. She was very well educated; that is, her 
nemory was amply stored, but she had not learned to 
sl 


he 


Previous to her marriage, 


| time with pleasant companions, and wholly free from care 


or responsibility. If, on becoming a wife, she had r 


| mained in her native town, and among her many friends, 
| her days might have gone on even brighter than before; 
but her husband had taken her away from home, and t 


a distant city; and this change, throwing her, as it did, 


} upon her own resources, was the test and trial of her 


| life. 


nh a el i 8 ts em Ni 


sneer ~rem 
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New frien er like the old ones; and a young 
woman wl 1 wife, and goes out from the circ 
, 


nds, and among new people, 


of her gir needs 
to have great nial and many 
keep her : itent. Neither of these did Mrs 
Noble poss | husband’s friends had called up 

her, and s 
But they w 


must pass be 


inward resources to 


; 


had been particularly attentive 
i strange people to her, and tim 
ould get very near to any of them. 
So far, she h wn to only two or three. On 
these was a M nd, a bright, earnest, sympatl 
young married who, from the first, had show: 
much interest { Noble, and treated her with a fran! 
t was very grat ful. 


think about, Mrs. Noble had be 


and easy 


With not 


a woman, on whose mild ar 
charity had set her heave: 
me hand and a package 
of the sick mother, as 
by which she was trying t 
Mrs. Noble, and awakened 
heart. There was sometl 
as by a kind of fascinat 
weary eyes would turn t 
the tender, pitying face be 
Then her thoughts went 
concern for such poor and 


sented in the picture at w 


| the feeling came a desire t 


‘I am sorry to have k« 


come, on tl ticular morning, so restless and unhappy ! Toland, in her frank and 


sometimes say, contain 


that she co t swe 
So, in a erate mood, she dre 
out, taking t to Mrs. Toland’s. 
“Mrs. 7 engaged, but w 
minutes,” © 
Mrs. Not 
the lady’s 
picture gis 


int who admitte 
in the comfortal 


Opposite, on the wall, hung a 


Samaritan,” helping the wounded 
man, while t st and the Levite were hurrying away 
in the distarz ttle below it was an interior, 
senting a scer humble life. A sick we 
up in bed, w trying to mend, by the light of a poor 
candle, the 1 acket of her boy, who was warming 


repre 


nan, propped 


himself at t scanty fire. 
that she wa 
behind her, a r had been pushed open, and in it stood 


All the surroundings showed | 


extreme poverty, as well as sick. Just 


up 
l, and the « 
“Poverty! 


Mrs. Noble, 


“ And, therefore, we who1 


what ad 


almost w 


| should not forget the | 


Mrs. Toland. “I was tl 
ago, and am glad you havs 


more on my hands than I can take 


to help me.’ 
“Tn what way?” asked Mrs. N 
“Have you any engagement 
“No.” 


her as she grasped her 


whom 


has blessed with plenty, 


{ 


yuntenance Christiar 
She had a basket 
7 . * 
The thin, sad fa 


toward the poor light 


hed the feelings 


picture that held he 
he wished that 


that was at hand 


herself in a feeling 
ones as she Saw repre 
was gazing, and y 


ng, dear,” said Mrs 


‘ hreal { } 
way, breaking in u} 


ntiment of pity in her 


t to be genuine, “ but ! 


I was trying t 
lren are 
und.” 


z it must be!” 


always with us,” said 


} 


you only a little w! 


I’m getting rather 
care of, and want you 


LT 


le. 


n hand this morning ?” 


but half 


returned 
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‘ome up-stairs, then, and lay off your hat, You can 
spt nd an hour or two with me, can't you?” 

“Oh, yes; if you'd like to have me.” 

And up-stairs the two ladies went. It was not long 
before Mrs. Noble found herself as busy as a bee, helping 
m some warm undergarments that Mrs. Toland was 
naking for a destitute family, the father of which had 
been severely injured, and was now lying helpless in one 

ity hospitals. There was not a shadow on her 
rin her heart. As her hands wrought busily, her 
ind came into a cheerful mood. The thought of Ip 


the poor family, whose condition Mrs. Toland had 

ribed, gave her a glow of pleasure. A new spirit was 

ver: and she half-wondered as she observed the 

How swiftly the hours went by! When her 

husband met her at dinner-time, he said: “ How bright 
and wel! you look !” 


This was pleasant, and sent a beautiful glow to her 


Not a weary moment came to her in all the afternoon 
ut followed, for she had br t home garments to make, 
and wrought over them with busy hands. She had the 
ume bright face for John when he came back at evening 
not a shadow of weariness could he see upon it, 
igh he looked into it closely many times, glad, yet 
wondering at the change. 
From that time, Mrs. Noble found plenty to do. Her 
end transfused into her a portion of her own spirit, 
wad the two women were constant companions in good 
works. It is needless to say that Mrs. Noble passed no 
more dreary hours, for busy hands and busy heart gave 
her no occasion for discontent. 


BETSEY BOBBETT. 


BY ROSELLA RICE. 


Y! but Mrs. Betsey Bobbett was a spry little widow. 
She walked as though she was moved by steel 
» 


springs, especially if Squire Wilkins happened to 


be passing her house. If she saw him tilting by in his 


gig, she was sure to be busy at the front window, picking 


an imaginary dead leaf off the rose-geranium, or culling 
a spray of mignonette to f among her bonny brown 
curls. Sometimes she w ming round the | 


from the cistern-pump, and » would flirt her ruffles 


way to show the ‘broi red hems of her marvellou 


dainty skirts and thet fall prettily-arched an 


She was as artful Betsey was, and it 
ry certain that she plans to captivate 
age squire. Iler ight so—he was an 
helor who lived with her ind all the trouble 
was the fear that Betsey would marry and his cosey 
ns be broken up. le embraced every opportunity 
something against every marriageable widower or 
ptible bachelor in the neighborhood. 
“No, I don’t like the looks o’ Squire Wilkins, no how,” 
e@ said one evening, as he leaned back in his chair at the 
table and picked his teeth leisurely. “Them dee P, 
ind-down wrinkles ‘tween his eyebrows are enough for 
when you see them on anybody’s face you may look 
for ill-natur’ and a cross, fault-finding disposition. 
t where they run this way,” and he arched his eye 
brows up, until his skinny-looking forehead lay all in 
“tae 


leep furrows ploughed horizontally, “ why, then you may 


expect a good-natured man, not fault-finding nor hard to 
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“It’s nothing me who’s ill-tempered 
wrinkles, I’m sure,” said Betsey, smiling dem 
I never believed much in signs. You know our 
mother Tresway was as full of contrariness 
fellow himself, and pe yoked 

lac a china doll’s, and they 

in Israel and all such 
member how she used to thro. 
press-board, or the boot ja k or anything 
her way, at us young ones.” 
And so the talk of the brother and sister « 
it ran into the past, and they b 
1 half-forgetten adventures, 
sant evening together, as 
ext evening, 
nd y an | . rad not ints 
ong—just ran in te see how Ira manag 
weet potatoes all winter—he’d never had 

s, somehow. Ira hurried and told him, se 

at he’d go home immediately, but 

irry 


ussed the candida 


They talked election news, and d 


yr governor, and for lieutenant-governor, and 
and yet the squire lingered. He was building 
ouse, frame, story-and-a-half, with two dormer wind 
lollars each. He said ‘ rmer windo 

to sit in and watch n set 

evenings when the meilar 

glory;” here he ran his sy 

vckets and then ploughed his fing 


lyed, ambrosial locks, and then fell 
wck beard, while he glanced 
spake ag 
I 
"he 
the moon 
he clouds in all his evangeli 
ws how to vally a friend at su 
led up his eyes and milked on leisurely, while 
* said Ira, thinking that he'd 
mseii an appreciative listener. 
ae 
ve not planned yet how I'll have my upper rooms 


1 off, I want them handy and to be as large as } 
ible,” and he cast his round, white orbs up to the cei 
inking that he looked like a poet whose eyes were 
‘fine frenzy rolling.” 

rhis is fine October weather,” said the wid 

back her curls and rocking gently to and fr 

head just motion enough to swing the glittering 

n her ears and make them catch the lig 

and sparkle there most bewitchingly. 

vating little artful dodge, a it worked 

rhe squire’s heart melted like a ro! 

Her hands lay prettily in her 

always think of what the poet sung 
“*There is a vigor in air 
That bri t light to heart and eye 
As cameé 1 e summer glow 
Of days gone by.’” 

She recited it rather mournfully, and raised her voice 
at the end of each line until she came to the last, and she 
gradually let it die away in a whisper. 

That was artful dodge number two. 

Ira was growing uneasy at the sentimental turn matterx 
were taking, and thinking of hospitality, he said : “Squire, 
s’posin’ we have a basket o” black walnuts to eat, some o’ 


them boesters that growed down on the bottom ?’ 


’ 
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“No, I} t; I ate a hearty supper this evening, | there’s nobody at home to-d and we'll have full posses 

thank the squire. “Now my family room is a | sion ourselves.” 

trifle larg this,” he continued, and he looked all So the two men trudged off together to Widow Betsey Bot 

around th tinizingly. bett’s little rose-covered via the edge of the villag 
The wi ul that she had swept down the cob Now I don't want t : e, but I verily believe that 

webs that ng, and that Ira had whitewashed | Ira Josephus, the self r brother, had beer 

overhead t re the State Fair. To all outside | all through Rose Cottag t ig how badly he c« 


appearar a tip-top housekeeper. But, some-| tumble together the tent 1 what a suspicior 


ot as 


times, if hurry, she did not make her bed | could cast upon that little | ekeeper, Betsey B 


pte 


more thar t sin ane week. Nobody knew it but | Im the pantry the do f cupboard stood 





eee 


Ira, an e a cent. wide open, showing a het I s mess of cold 


Ira st nd and managed to say something | cabbage, pork, fish, turnips, } s, buttermilk, and me 


every time t spoke; he was dete that fryings, with nut cake dry bread, etc., et 
shouldn portunity to talk sentimer » Betsey, | The doors of the clot { ajar, and bonn 


for if he knows where it wot n I é 1ats, hose, gaiters, gov ers were thrown } 


pop Ear 


was the s do wi : rovider, | miscuously togethe eaps—dirty and « 
only tw h and looking about for : urtn« en and w a tumbled out of : 


share his iis sorrows. | ’ h ister, | peddler’s wagon in a I rhe sitting 

Betsey B ned of thirty-three it, hand- | prime disorder, : 

some, § t ier hu n s dead as a th peelings and cores , occupied a pl 

door-ns nn 1ouldn’t | t iddle of the floor ! ed-room was the w 

she mar a notion. » cou ive rhe bed was not n 

the sam« the squire and Betsey, ii wasn’t hers, Ira must |} 

wanted } ught, and thought, and ser ! red flannel, without a 

his hea blem; and his lower jaw ll, ar was puckered all up | t nd in it. 

for tw ndered sorrowfully over ther post hung ar t that looked as if it 

dilemma me out of Noah's a t ne good servi 
One d was going over to her Noah’s wife and his sons’ w Stockings lay s 

quilt ng, at keep house and to hav h i bout, and shoes just ud been kicked off, 

kettle b lock in the evening. istles, underclothir t et cetera of a bed 
Now. 1 guess what an rly thine « na dil pi lated « 

3rother absence. Oh, the 

was dri He knew it wasn’t manly or kir “Now, squire, t 

uld thin 


how cou his cosey quarters and see Betsey’s », I sh 


} 


smiles | ther ? 

Poor { rned himself, and while under in g ypposite the be 
dictment Now, Ira Josephi Jarna y you if; and he har 
know ve that you are the viciou i | th le took it and 
ever lived t ng muat be done. u d rant nent that Ira l 
to be set yinpel ed to trv the re tic fa nder the bed. Now t 
cruel w 1ys was hard on orphan I lon’t know what’s the 
folks !” P 1 a bed-room begit 

Tra ofte t pathos on t ’ i yeing ar t Then we womer 

rphan t a very ler orph ig in | 1 r yon 
forty st t that is the way 

they w r one old-time, 

throug! 

Ira kne {adam Wilkins, de , he ‘ 1 | muss in their bed-r 
very pin eeper, and the bereft sar ug! Betsey Bobbett’s be 
this req t ¢ ne thing ne« il in ife. } Dreadful, wasn't it 
must mo} every Saturday, swee low lire was down 
cobwebs tinware, and do all e little tl ng feathers, 
that his 1 lto. Of course her successor must | ther things, a 
all she had the stairs li 

After Bet en gone an hour or two, Ira walke« should come 
leisurely « t new story-and-a-half frame | se « eyes sparkling, and 
Squire W I eated himself on the work-bench | herself! 
and comr ig with the little curly st n “Oh, good Heaver 

The s¢ n and began showing hin nd | her eye took in the wl 
throuch t very courteously. en they we Ira was standing lear 4 ously watching the 
up-stairs “You'd ought to have your root quire, who was und e that his legs re 
divided Sister Betsey has; I think hers are | 1 le, or as much of the 
very cor “ What does this mean 


” hot 


“T » the plan of her rooms. said tl a shrillwoice, holding up b 
I I 

squire, | r up as though the idea tantalized | aghast with horror. 

him. The squire came a-hustling rab-style, from among 


“Get 3 ind come right over along with me the débris, with his hs { pushed the wrong way, and 
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the tails of his coat turned up over his back. He made a 


great clang and clatter and noise, and disarranged the 
hidden things generally ; but he got out at last, and tried 
to look like a man who had been following a legitimate 
“Now, I say no gentleman will enter a lady’s private 
said she, looking at the 
It’s 


and the poor little thing clapped 


room under such circumstances,” 
measuring-rule; “and especially in her absence! 
it’s 


horrible! awful!” 


her hands up to her face and sobbed hysterically. 
“Tie only wanted to measure the rooms afore he planned 
his’n,” said the broth« 


his sister, and feeling really 


im a cringing voice, looking at 
that matters had t 


His plan had worked w 


sorry 
such an unfavorable turn 


on working; 


his h 


had gi 


gone 


hadn't stopped there; it 
ildn't see, as he stood there scratching 
1 end. 


“T regret exceedingly, Mrs. 


» mischief wou 


t I 


said the di 


3obbett, th 
ected myself to your displeasure,” 
lire, twisting his fingers together, and looking very 
miserable and red-faced. 
“Well, don’t stand } 


ere, then! Go home where yx 


, if I ha 


long; and you needn't be a bit surprised, 
n at their next meeting,” 


Both 


you up before the sessi 


incensed widow, her eyes flashing fire. men 
so scared that tl ey sto od like pet rified men. 

rld did this old thing cor 

} } 


shes 


“Where in the w 


like to know?’ irieked out, seizing hold 

flannel night-cap that was perched up on top of 

is jerk, breaking the st 
k part of it, and it sli; 
l, she pulled at it 


in a little w: 


post, and she gave it a vici 
that held in pucker the ba 
ywn over the post. Enraged, sl 
re it off and twisting it 
lear out I say, b 
nped her little f 


t, and followed them to the head « 


up 
“a ( 


he squire’s head. 


s;" and she st 


Bobbett, my dear woman,” 

retica ° 
“Away with you, don’t you go to Mrs. Bobbetting me!” 
st little fist, whic 
He dodged his head, 
two 


ay 


he, and she made the dears h she ex 


lin the direction of his face. 
if a wasp was coming that way, and the men 
led off down stairs. She lay | 


rivers of tears,”’ tears of sor- 


shamb rone on the floor, in 


lire distress, and cried “ 
, and mortification, and an , and grief, and 


But t me | 
and 


ver, and spite 


intment. vught an end to her agony 


lisapy 
wee her s yw was of the subdued kind. 


ulm 
ile she lay on the fi ng, her brother Ira wa 
on the floor t he sitting-room, and he 


he exaltation that lifted him 


ing 
8 giving expression to 
} 


ug 


No danger now, he thought, of the poor orphan, Ira Jo- 


ver than he’d ever been b 


re. 
alien 
fephus, being turned out « 
for Squire Wilkins. “ 


‘ay on his broad back and kicked his heels up in the ai 


Sold! sold!” he ejaculated, as he 


and gesticulated with } 


is braw ny fists, “Oh, that was ricl 
my! didn’t her eyes blaze, and her cheeks glow! sh 


looked like a harnsome fury,” and in his inexpressible ex- 
uberance of joy, he beat his breast and shook his head 
and acted like a crazy mé 

We don’t know how the brother and sister settled the 


fair 


u and became good friends again, but we know it to 
be the ease, and that they live together as snug as two 
chatty little mice, and she “smiles again,” and swings her 
bonny curls bewitchingly, and is as happy as the days are 


long. 


Squire Wilkins married that red-headed widow, with the 


of the dissatisfic 
There were three pews filled with “ 
at 


e was old Father Griffin, with his « 


f house and home, to make room | 
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lame boy, who used to live on far 1e sold, after he 
She and Widow Bobbett are 
gossip and sip tea together in the sum 
rt. Wed 


those in 


came to the village. firm 
| friends, and they 
mer evenings, and see a great deal of comf n't 
know whether the squire planned his rooms af 
Rose Cottage, or not, but we guess by the tw 
gray eyes, that he often laughs over the ridicul 
he eut, crawlipg around under the bed <¢ 


Betsey Bobbett. 


PARSON SOULBRIDGE’S CHRISTMAS 
SERMON 


BY MRS. H. G. 


5, and what use is 
table, as she pinned he 


fore the looking-glass, in tl 
! 


“Wearing his eyes and 
nobody will take the tr 
* pulling out the bows w 
see the k i 


ra ne 


as we 


tten in vain.” 
, when she was snugly feats 
et survey of the s] arsely-fill 


e of the “old Adam” sent a thrill 


sty] 
ve to soften the negle 
ns and staidly 
re would be a crowd aroun 
stry that evening—no danger 
om that—and the gift of a gy 


or a doll pen-wiper would be received with more 


s of pleasure and gratification than 


of a Redeeme 


benumbed and 


divine gui 
sen in their 


was not entirely em 


spinster’s first surv 


was kept a holiday, of course, 


as 
the 


and a pale-faced seamstr 


vely elevated; 
back in the comfortably-cushioned pew of whi 
pant, with such al 
face, that Miss Mehitable 
lated herself upon having been the 


that } 


sole oce 0k of restful sati 


the 


upon her worn, tire inward]; 
first to sug 


ud been so 


congratt 
gest the re-upholstering of the church, 
successfully accomplished during the past year. 
the deacons, the third had just married a wife and cou/dn’t 
of dull-looking old 


come, and a miscellaneous sprinkling 
Is made up the con- 


ladies, green boys and pert-faced g 
gregation. But no, the door nee more, and Miss 


Mehitabie drew herself up with a little sigh of 


Oo} ens ¢ 


intense 

















lie ate 


- singer 


satisfact 

of her si 
the broad 
in the pa 


and pat 


after, n 

heiress’s ex 

¢rept in ¢ 

Miss Th 

soprano | 

palary fre Ir 
> it 

member t 


opportunit 
VI 
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led and attended by the soft rustle 
nts, as she passed with stately step up 
the most wealthy and admired lady 


han-heiress of its most liberal friend 


But worldly thoughts and c ms, however inno 
cent, took flight like a t l tartled ground spar 


as, in his calm, sweetl; nt tones, the minister 


nounced his text for t 1, I bring you g 


| tidings of great joy;” : I irning nod at one of 


miration almost bordering on reve 
ed spinster w itched the proud, fa 

iding plumes and costly laces, the 
in spite of its accompanying lin 
bout it a certain inherited hardnes 
y with the clear, blue, sunny eyes 
as beseemed her beauty and sta 
into them, the humblest 


lmiring wonder as, in 


ed by the 
lrawn up and sigt 
vast posse ssi 
t daughter, Mi 


er lived, bef 
1 the good w 

t of her m« 

eat, brought 


, shary 


v-< 


and catching he 
cs, she cast ar 

i the two. 

l, was gone, 


emblance 


t was scarce:y 
r’s house,’ 
with a pleasant a 
y to her own < 
of pleased ay 
e, a little worldly leaven na 
ie wondere 
In’t pay the extra fifty tl 
1 upon in addition to her present 
purse rather than lose so desirable a 
e than probable, and she would re 


e the subject at the very earliest 


| the “ orphans,” whose ( 


ts were threatening 


to get the upper hand h decorum, and run over 


| in a laugh at sight of Miss 17 gh’s spaniel perched 


| upright upon the cus ne at his mistress’s 


Miss Mehitable settled nfortably in the warmest 
yrner of her own pew, rister, and prepared 
to listen with loving 5 ox 
tion of the sacred text 
And as she listen 


1 tender s 
ble nature 
appeal: 
‘Let us bury t 
very hardness t! 
life of our ne 
hristmas be to 
vgs and gru 
bed angels of pe 


“ Perhaps,” mu 

ven't been qui 

used me of me 
I'll call there to-n 


herself with this | 
rlance at the face of 


tural pri e she n 


la all t} e h .¥ 
isturbed ar 
so tend 
ipphant woul l 
iousness. 
It was not the first 
had been forced to a t claims of an 
broader charity than 
ereed, but to-day 
place and simple as t I em to others, ha 


‘eye for an e} 
preacher, com 
her a strange and 
bowed her forehead in mut luring the cl 

‘diction, a way e unforgotten past 
broadly over her sou! nging with it a flood of bitter 


s when with unchildish 


sweet memories of tl 
tion she had invar : ed her own will and 

hes, in great as i t things the elder sister who 
vas, in her a paragon of beauty, 


grace and vir 


s slipped by, to her 3 
simple daisied rirlhood’s opening roses 
came that wonderful av enit f heart and brain that 
only love’s touch can compass, it was that sister’s hand 


that stole the cup of joy u her very lips, wounded to 








the death both her love and her pride, and with the selfish 
arrogance of an indulged and pampered nature, set hei 
self, in a fit of jealous pique, to win to her own side the 
pr ymised husband of another, and that other her own sister. 
It was no secret; the very loafers at the street corners 
could tell the story of that bridal night, with its missing 
bridegroom and bridesmaid ; the cruelly insulting message 
that the morning telegr aph brought td those at home; the 
sternly, silently-borne suffering of the deserted and de 


ceived one; and later still, as the years went by, the 
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There were no wordy protestations of repentance, no 
well-rounded sentences expressive of forgiveness and 


magnanimous overlooking of past sins and treacheric 


| The past, with its bitter, bitter harvest, was literall) 


truly dead and buried, and never, by word or k 

the reconciled sisters, now happy and content 

chastened, wisely-directed lives, ever refer to that da 

ened blank whose heart pangs God alone may know. 
And Parson Soulbridge still prepares his annual Christ 


mas sermon with the same prayerful care, the same 


rumors of suffering, poverty and widowhood, that made a | scholarly research, the same earnest faith in its possible 


fit sequal to the shameful tale, came to them through 
various channels, unheeded and unquestioned heretofore, 
but now— 
proud head bent still lower, and tears of tender 
rlistened between the dainty meshes of the lace that 


» a shadow across her agitated face. 


| 
ather, help me to forgive!” she prayed, and as ina | 
j 


moment the rime of years melted from ab 

mething of the old, glad trustfulness 

in with each throb of that forgiving love that, on 

arbored, soon makes a Heaven of the heart that yields 

itself to its blessed influence. Even the faces of the} 
“orphans,” plain and commonplace as they had appeared | 
to her unsympathetic vision, seemed suddenly trans 
figured by their t ship of a common childishness 
with the Babe of i, and her heart turned ter 
derly toward them ite of their unattractive exterior, 
as, the services ended, she watched them file hurried]; 


down the aisle, their eager little faces scarcely veiled | 
under the proscribed look of humble decorum that could 

not completely hide all their glad anticipations of the 

coming Christmas feast. 

“Those shawls are thin and scanty; they shall have | 


some new ones before next Sabbath,” wrote Love's finger 


» secret tablet of her heart; and with an answering 
nod and smile to the modest salutation of the minister's | 
sister, she was about to pass thr yugh the door into tl e| 
erisp outer air, when a cloud of faded black drapery; | 
barred the way; and a hand, small, pinched and bare, 
caught tremblingly at the fringe of her mantle, while a 


voice, broken and weak, yet with an only too well-remem 


“Tielen, sister, don’t you know me? 


| 

: ; : a } 

bered thrill in its tones, whispered the timid inquiry : | 
i 


An hour before, Helen Thornleigh would have torn her 
garments from that woman’s grasp, and with coldly un 
recognizing eyes have passed silently on her way, but now 
a gentler mood swayed her, and trembling from head to 
foot, with a thrill of womanly tenderness, she looked 
down into the wan, sunken face, from which all the old 
fatal beauty had long since faded out, the once lithe and 
graceful form now bowed and angular with suffering and 
want, and the mean, scant garments that scarce kept out 
the winter’s cold; and never was music sweeter or more 
in harmony with the blessed spirit of the day than her 


words: “Come home with me.” And as she saw the look 











of painful uncertainty upon the wanderer’s face, she 


1, with a closer clasp of the trembling fingers within | 


r own softly-gloved palm: “The past—our past—is 
dead, sepulchred beyond resurrection, and now let this } 
day of universillove and good-will be the sealed stone at | 
its tomb’s mouth, that neither of us shall ever seek to roll 


one appreciative hearer may bring forth a wain-load of 


usefulness, that even the thinly-filled pews that still meet 
his now failing vision cannot dim; for who knoweth 


which shall prosper, the late or-early sown? And even 


’ . 
‘ 


golden sheaves to bless and crown his harvest hour. 


TIRED, 


BY M. E. ROCKWELL, 
HE last frail hope is gone. 
Now, angel of the silent, peaceful land, 
Of dark oblivion, take thou my hand, 
nd lead me swiftly down: 
Oh, give me rest and darkness, and release 
From the unequal strife that will not cease, 


While this poor heart beats on. 


Tn the dull, starless west 
My life’s last glimmering light is fading fast, 
And heart and strength and hope all fail at last; 
I tried to do my best— 
gut all in vain. The prize I sought is lost. 
I do not sorrow for the pain it cost, 


gut only plead for rest. 


I do not sigh nor weep; 
Less hopeless days exhausted all my tears; 
I have no restless doubts, no haunting fears, 
No thread of faith to keep; 
hing remains to light an earthly day, 
» wan to look beyond, I only pray 


For dreamless, endless sleep ! 


And thus from life to part? 
Thus to resign my all? To draw my hand 


Away from God's, and break the eternal band ? 


No, no, poor tired heart! 


"we 


Though faint beneath the burden of thy life, 
hough beaten to the earth in mortal strife, 
Still His own child thou art! 


He sends me what is best, 

And loves me still. For life’s diviner sake 

The soul can triumph, though the heart may break ; 
There is a sweeter rest 

He giveth His beloved.” 


My God, that peaceful sleep might e'er be 


Forgive the tho 


But on my Saviour’s breast! 


How noiselessly the snow comes down! You see it, 


aside.” but never hear it. It is like truecharity. Charity makes 


A rush of grateful tears was her only answer; but it was | 1 


noise in the world, but distributes wherever there is 


enough, and the reunited pair, for the first time, perhaps, | poverty. A person who does good out of pure benovo- 


in their lives, thoroughly comprehended and understood 


lence never spreads it abroad in the circle in which he 


each other. | moves, nor makes it public through a newspaper. 
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CHAPTER I. 
1 thinking about, Hiram? 


veiling my face instantly with a new 


nd looking at my wife, saw that sh« 


th curious eyes. Not for the world 
ed my thoughts to her inspection ; 
thinking about window-curtains. 
urried 
my salary was nine hundred dollars 
ha l saved 
which we expended in furnishing 
We did 


a year. I was salesman in a 


time of our marriage, I 


ng was plain, of course. 


‘ 


th and mahogany at the expense 
fort; but were content with 
or, and a neat settee in place of a 
windows, we selected a pair of greet 
narrow slats and fancy hangings 


neat; and often stood and looked at 


ed Baldwin, was married about t! 
ry was just one hundred d 

he had saved nothing on which t 
boarding at ter 

At the end of six 


took 


himself and wife. 
y surprise, he told me that he ha 
I knew byt 


and so 


was furnishing it. 
he and his wife had been living, 


have saved anything. I was mort 
d that he had 


ind my surprise reached a climax, 


, after he had taken possession of 


ushered into a parlor elegantly 


chairs, gilt mirrors and handsom« 


on sitting down in my own plain 
me from this visit. 


me from?” asked my wife, in a per 


i I shook my head solemnly. 


” 
laps. 


The contrast be 
my own was too great. A sense of 
ss—of hindrance and impediment 
? Was 








s I not as good as Baldwi 


= 


n in everything the su 





be thus eclip se 





nee! I was not strong en 


lependent enough, to bear this. 
s had fallen into my cup I sweet 


nt taste, for the moment, was gone. 


and chambermaid,” said my wife. 





t help me to feel any more comf 
a single domestic; my wife doin 
k. Marion had not 


stating the problem that perplexed 


meant to com 


With an income only one hundred 

than ours, how could they live in a 

The contrast was depressing. I 
led to a lower level. 
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WINDOW-CURTAINS. 








hired a house at | 


| self, especially in the case of tl 


ARTHUR. 








“You have kind and eral friends,” said JI, on the 
next day, to my fellow 
“T should like to see the he answered, looking rather 


puzzled at my remar} 

“Who furnished you with the money 
housekeeping in so sty “4 
| - Nobody.” 

“ Tlow was it done 
said I. 

“Mys 


on which to set up 


? Is l et 


know your secret, 


ry is a tl) 





“Yes; I am aware t ou have lived up to 
it, if not over it, ev« ! married,” 
He shrugged his 5 : enting by look, if not 


by word. 
“Your furniture did x s than fifteen hundred 
lollars.” 


Baldwin simply remar are good at guessing 


“Tiow did you pro 


“ Easily enough,” he r n a free, jaunty manner 
“ My face is good for tw ant.” 
“Oh! You bous t 





“Ves.” 
I drew a long breath, f ra moment as if under 


the pressure of his } A slight shiver ran 


e dread of debt. 
vered, my respiration 


along my nerves. I 
“That wouldn't s 
soming freely again. 
“T’'m not troubled in t 
“ But you can’t pay t ‘ 


responded. 
they become due.” 


| How do you know 











| “Itstands to reason. JY to, if not over, your 
income; and have no fur erve.” 

“Don’t worry yourself, f Melchor,” he said, with 
ust enough of pity and tempt in his manner to be 
liscernible. “I that. There are many 

| Ways « f getting thror t and I am one of those 
| who mean to take the ea t pleasantest.” 
| “Tf not the safest,” I 
He shrugged his s} bat did not reply. 
From that time, Baldwin se« to stand at a distance 
|}from me. I saw that | tely stepping aside 
from the paths of : t} e I was firmly resolved 
to stand by mine integ As for debt, I would sooner 
have lived on bread and wat be bound hand and 
foot by its galling chai: I to my fellow-clerk, 
the impression of distar I felt was not a right 


clearer, I would 


Had my 1 en 


have seen him below m« 


impression. 
f that, I saw him 
rising as well as rece ntary reserve, and 
a kind of 
me, The old, frank, 


stood to Baldwin, no longer ex 


to) 


self-torturing respect, stole insensibly upon 
had 
sted. He seemed to grow 
His 
sed, far beyond any- 


ipal members of 


fan r relation in which I 


larger and of more consequence manner became 
assured, he was easy and s¢ 
thing possible in my case, with the princ 
him on matters of 
fault, pro- 


bably, or, to speak with disc nation, the fault of my 


our firm, who often conferred witl 


business. I was never cor te my own 


temperament. I was over-sensitive about intruding my- 


f se to whom I was subor- 








































ler 


up 





6 
n 
d 


— 


dinate, and so held myself always too far in the background. 
A little more assurance would have been a good element 
in my mental organization. 

Two or three months later, and Baldwin was sent on a 


ecting tour through the South and West. Before leay 





ing, his salary was advanced to fifteen hundred dollars 


Our house had several large outstanding claims in 


Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg—some ‘of them suspended, 
andin suit. Baldwin hada power of attorney, authorizing 
him to arrange these latter claims and settle them on any 
basis his judgment might determine. I knew all this and 
was puzzled. Was it safe to trust a young man to this 
extent, who had gone in debt fifteen hundred dollars, with 
no fair prospect of paying the debt when it became due 
and who was daily living beyond his incon 

“What can they be thinking about?” I said to myself. 
All this troubled me. It seemed like a premium on thrift 
lessness and dishonor. The more I turned it over in my 
thought, the more confused became my moral perceptions, 
and tlie weaker my faith in strict integrity. 

A few days before Baldwin left home, Marion and | 
spent an evening with him and his wife, in return for a 
visit we had received from them. The contrast in 


style of living was too much forme. The cane-seat chairs, 





the stiff, pe »r-looking settee, the home 
I thought it handsome once,) the Venetian blinds, were 
aimost offensive to my eyes. I looked at my Marion's 
sweet young face, into her clear, pure, intelligent eyes; I 


lities and true culture; and then 





thought of her fine qu 
contrasted her with Mrs. Baldwin—a f. 





low, rather coarse young woman. “Both are out of 
place!” I said to myself with much bitterness. 

For Marion, the means given, I woul { have had a pal 
ace. Oh, I loved her very, very tenderly! And it hurt 
me to see one like Mrs. Baldwin taking social rank above 
her. I put this last sentence in words that express what 
my view was at the time. I stood low, and my range of 
sight was limited. 

That last evening spent with Baldwin before he started 
West, did me harm. My mind was pushed from its ra 





tional equipoise. He talked very confidently of his future, 
and prophesied success. “Any man can succeed if he 
I J 


.” So he talked. “Your stick-in-the-mud people | 
. | 





have only themselves to blame. You must be alive and 
on the alert—ready to take the highest wave as it comes 

sweeping in upon some golden shore. It does not do to 

be over-modest. A thing worth having is worth asking 
for. Your modest people are always in the background, 
notwithstanding the cant about modesty and merit. The 
fact is, modesty is all well enough for girls and boys; but 
n a code of mercantile morals it should be classed with 
the vices. Itis your bane, friend Melchor, and the sooner 
you part company with it the better. You said something 
just now about ‘fast’ young men,” alluding to a remark I 
had made, “the fact is, ‘ fast’ is the spirit of the age. If 
you are not fast you will surely be left behind. ‘Slow 
ches’ are out of date. Why was I selected, instead of 





you, to go on this collecting tour? Because I am more 
trustworthy or intelligent? No; because I am quicker | 
and faster. I show pluck, courage, adventure. I treat 
the world as if I meant to make my way in it with the | 
best. I stand with my right foot well advanced, ready for 





the start. Our firm sees this, and recognizes the qualiti 
they want; so I am advanced, while my timid, safe-going, 
rather slow, friend Melchor, is left plodding his horse-in- | 
a-mill round. You must reform all this, Hiram. Take a | 
lesson from me.” 
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“And rent a larger house, go in debt for showy furni- 
ture, give parties now and then, and live generally beyond 


my means,” said I, almost fretfully. 


“Yes, for a time,” answered Baldwin, coo “ Until 





you work yourself up.” 
‘Or down,” Lanswered. “ Nothing is more certain than 


tw turn aside 


that I should stumble and fall, were my fee 


into your way; and once down, with a burden of debt 


fastened to my shoulders, I could never get on my feet 





“Cut the straps and throw off the 
should I fall; a thing not anticipated, however.” 

“To be fast, then,” I remarked, “is to give up honor 
und honesty.” 

lie s 
and said in a tone of quiet levity: “‘ Very pretty catch 





rugged his shoulders in a way peculiar to himself, 


words. I hear them every day. Creditors mouth them 
handsomely.” 


The very boldness of the man d 


iscomfited me. 


“As for debt,” he added, speaking with deliberation, 


“why should a man, after he has fallen, lie helpless under 
a burden he is unable to lift? He is good for nothing 
while prostrate; of no use to himself or any one else. 
The first dictate of common-sense, therefore, is t ut 


loose from such a burden and make another start in the 


I did not reply to this. It was specious. There was 
truth in it. But I was not tempted to go in his way; 


5 © 


though oppressed with a choking discouragement in view 


of my own way which promised so little. 


Up to this time, I had kept my faith in right as the 
Surest way to success, It was not a very strong faith; 
nly that pure, sweet trustin an ever present divine power, 
bending all things to good, which we take with us from 
hild-life intp early manhood, and which, to be of use to 
is then, we must make rational. But, instead of seeking 


rational confirmation, I suffered myself to be deceived by 


false appearances. My faith in right was disturbed; my 


f 





nfidence in an over-ruling Providence shaken. I only 
saw the wicked flourishing as a green bay-tree; the time 


when “ Lo, they were not!” was yet in the future. 


CHAPTER IT. 

ALDWIMN started on his collecting tour, and I kept 
B my unobtrusive place at counter and desk, doing my 
work faithfully. From habit, I was methodical. Every- 
thing within my range of duties was subordinated to time 


and order. So I always moved in my sphere quietly— 


| never attracted attention by haste or noise—never seemed 


clerks. If 


r. I was 





half so much in earnest as some of my fel 


I accomplished more than they, it did not appes 
the de ep, still meadow-brook, they the bounding hillside- 
stream. I was little noticed; they were always demand 
ing observation. I appeared sluggish; they full of life 
and power. I began to feel myself pushed into the back- 
ground, and was hurt by an unjust discrimination. I lost, 
day by day, as I pondered these things, a measure of that 
pure child-faith to which I have referred; floated out, 
helplessly, upon a current that bore me I knew not whither. 
My salary, as I have said, was nine hundred dollars, 


I did not marry until I had saved enough to furnish my 





in way. So I started fair—owing no man 
anything. An instinctive dread of debt made me very 
prudent in all my expenditures. My wife had very little 
worldly ambition. We were tenderly attached, and found 
our home so pleasant that to win us abroad required more 
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than a commor rement. We were very happy during | damask, surmounted by heavy gilt cornices, and looped 
the first yea married life. How tranquilly the back with red and yellow cords and tassels. They gave 


days passed a paradise love made of our unam- | to our little parlor the grace of a queenly drawing-room 


bitious home was no skeleton of debt or dis- | How vivid the illusion was! Marion looked full of de 
honor in 1 no death’s head grinning at my | light. “I do so admire cur she said, putting her 
feasts. My ng in with my prudent ideas, man- | arms around my neck a issing me. “Oh, you are 
aged all ou | expenditures with economy, not | such a dear, good husbar 

only restrictir to income, but keeping it so far I awoke with these words i y ears, and did not fall 
below that I { elf at the close of the year with a| to sleep again for an hour 7 t hour was spent in 
hundred d& und, which I deposited in a savings | thinking how I could get window rtains without touc! 

bank. ing my deposit in the savings bank. The way did not 

This was a ¢g rinning, wherein I would have found | open. 


great comfort t Baldwin’s example disturbed my When I get a thing int head, as the saying i 
mind and ¢ perceptions. How long would it | it is hard to get it out. 1 curtain question would n 
take me to ré el to which he had sprung at a/| let me rest. All the next [ ned it over in my 


} 


single boun l r on as I was at the gain of on mind, and thought of many ents; some of them not 
one hundred ear? The question annoyed, dis rictly “on the square,” dealing considered 
couraged, aly ed me. “Not safe,” I said to 1 é two or three instances 
We were sitt M n and I—on the evening of the | It would have been better if I had eaid, “ Not honest.” 
day on whi le my first deposit in the savin Late in the afternoon a er named Richland 
bank, talking about familiar things, when my | called to pay his bill. Our being out, I acted 
wife, referring t made that day upon Mrs. Bald- | his place, taking, and re t r, the money. The 
win, said: “Hi parlor window-curtains are very hand- | bill was five hundred and s ‘ 1 dollars, and the pay 
some. What e and ease curtains give to a room! | ment was made in bank-not t ° which were of th 


I never did faz blinds; they are so stiff. lenomination of one hur l rs, the balance 
I raised my « to her countenance, and read its ex- | fifties, twenties and tens. 17 ustomer counted out tl 
pression. T! first word of dissatisfaction that | money, and, as he did ! he count also, and, 
had ever fallen f rlips. The first shadow of dis- | seeing that all was correct, re t the bill without go 
content with t I now saw resting upon her sweet | ing over the notes a s i After he had left the 
young face lesk, and before I placed ‘ n a drawer, I ran 
“They are reen,” I said. it over hastily. To my sur é me out fifty dollars 
Yes,” she her voice dropping to a low key. | over. Quickly I passed the through my fingers 
And did not ess than fifty dollars.” 
‘A very good might be had for forty dollars,” said | excess. Two bills of that der nation must have stuck 
Marion. * together. My first impulse w mention the fact, and 


I looked int face searchingly, and read her | see to rectifying the error. But s nd wave of feeling 


vain. The result was same I had fifty dollars in 


thoughts. §& nted window-curtains. A sigh, not | obliterated that first right ij >; it was an evil 
audible to h« s, breathed up from my heart. A ish feeling, not clearly |—not inspiring any dis 
shadow fell my spirit. I had, for a few moments, t thought or purpose—t potent enough to seal my 
an instinct of r » sense of approaching evil. ps and impede right action t stealthily, yet wit! 
“Our time ¥ after awhile, dear,” I answered,|a sense of latent criminality, did I separate one fifty 
rallying my ng cheerily. “ We shall enjoy | dollar bill from the sun ly i, and put it aside 
our window tains all the better for knowing that we|in my desk. The quest t hat should be done 
ean afford ther with it, I left for afte: isior Vhen the cashier re- 
“All right t as you see it, Hiram,” returned my | turned, I handed him the e pur customer's bi 
wife. “We've been happy for a whole year without cur- | He counted it over twice, and t , a8 he opened his 
tains, and we happy without them for a life-time, | cash-box, said: “ All right.” 
if need be. Don't think that I’ve set my heart on moreen| There was no echo of s in my heart. My 
ordamask. L sunshine, gilding our simple blinds, | homeward steps were not usual on that even 
can make the beautiful in my sight than silk or|ing. I was weighted with led, uneasy sense of 
finest wool. P nd vanity are robbers who despoil us | wrong, and moved slowly { t way I passed an up- 
of contentment. When they knock, we must refuse them | holsterer’s. His windows were strongly lighted, and hung 
admittance. ry to force an entrance, we must / with rich curtain material n, silk damask, broca 
double-lock ar r doors.” | telle and lace. My feet lingered ; I felt drawn toward the 
Light played r Marion’s face. She looked very ld vor: I went in. 
lovely. Pride mingled with affection in my heart. I}. “What will a pair of curtains medium-sized win 
contrasted her with the vulgar, showy Mrs. Baldwin; but, dows cost?” I asked. 
as I made this contrast, some evil spirit, watching for an | “That will depend on the material,” replied the up- 
exposed point, t t in his spear, and I felt a pain. | holsterer. “This pair,” opening, as he spoke, the doors 
Why should M overshadowed by one like her? | of a glass case, “I can sell at tw ndred dollars. 
Why should the one have curtains, and sofas, and mirrors,| “Higher than I wish to g said I. “ You have less 
| 
| 


and Brussels, and other have only blinds, settees and | costly material ?” 


o @ . e P . m | ; ‘ 
ingrain? Ah, had Marion just warned me against “Oh, yes; we have all qualities. How would you like 
§ J J i : 


pride, the robber? had passed my unguarded door, | crimson moreen? Step this way 
and was alrea Ss} ing the chamber of contentment. I followed him toward the back part of his store. A 
I dreamed esessing window-curtains that nicht. 


How I obtained t lid not appear. They were of silk | the wall. 


et of curtains, very handsome in my eyee, hung against 


decid 
nitels 

My 
of the 
ing st 
fancic 
I thor 
the ey 
came 


before 
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“JT can sell these at fifty dollars,” said the upholsterer. 
“They were made for a lady, who changed her mind and 
took a more costly set. 
five dollars.” 

Like a great many others, I had the weakness of desir 
ing to get more than my money’s worth. If the uph 
sterer had not said that the original price of these curtains 
was sixty-five dollars, I would not have felt the strong 
inclination to at once took hold of 


They looked more than thirty per cent. handsomer 


them which 


possess 
me. 
than at first view. It required some self-control to pre 
yent me from saying that I would take them. Had I not 
the means in hand? [ could purchase this window 
drapery without touching a dollar of my hoarded savings! 
A strange little shiver ran through me as I was on the 
int of telling the upholsterer that he might put the 
irtains aside, and I would call in the morning and pay 
em. I 

yss, into which a single forward step would plunge me. 
“T'll tell my wife to and look at them,” said I, 
taking a deep breath, as I thus moved back from the dark 


seemed as if standing on the brink of an 
call 


abvss. 
“You won't get another chance like it in a twelvemonth,” 
remarked the upholsterer. 
“Tn all probability we shall take this 


I made 


The woman's 


set,” 
answer. “But I must let my wife decide. 
taste rules in these matters, you know.” 

It was on this evening that Marion said to me, as I sat 


brooding over my fifty-dollar bill, and the use to which I 


was more than half resolved to appropriate it: “ What | 


are you thinking about, Hiram?” 

I started, veiling, as I have already said, my face with 
and looking at my wife, saw that she 
was regarding me with curious eyes. Not for the world, 
would I have uncovered to her my thoughts, and yet, I 


a new expression ; 


was only thinking about window-curtains. 

So I am back with you, reader, to the point from which 
I started, and you begin to have some idea of how much 
is involved in this question of window-curtains. 
In saying that, I con- 
cealed a part of the truth. had been 
dwelling with these alone, I would not have veiled them 
it was the fifty-dollar bill that made con- 


Only about window-curtains ? 
If my thoughts 
from my wife; 
cealment an instinct. 

“Something is troubling you, Hiram.’ 
“ What is it? 


Marion was 
Has 


not satisfied with my evasive silence. 
anything gone wrong at the store ?” 

“Nothing,” I answered, making an effort to rally and 
look pleasantly indifferent, yet turning my face a little 
from the light, so that she could not inspect it too 
closely. 

Several times during the evening it was on my lips to 
mention the window-curtains I had seen; but as the words 
formed themselves in my thought, my heart failed me. 


Not for the world would I let Marion know about the fifty- 


dollar bill; and I was fearful lest, if I spoke of the cur- 
tains, I should betray myself. Moreover, I had not yet 
decided to keep the bill. Until that question was defi- 
nitely settled, I was not ready to buy the curtains. 

My sleep was much broken through the night. 
of the hours were passed in that half-wakeful, half-dream- 
ing state, in which real things so blend with slumbering 
fancies, as to startle, oppress and fatigue the mind. 
Ithought myself at the store, sitting by my desk, when 
the customer, whose fifty-dollar bill was in my possession, 
came in with a policeman, who arrested and took me 


Once 


before an alderman. 


She was to have paid me sixty- | 
| foundly disquieted. 


appointed. 


|}was the grim ghost of dishonor, looking at me, 


| whichsoever way I would. 


From this dream I awoke, shiver- | 





ing. In the state of terror that remained, I resolved to 
wash my hands clean of guilt on the next morning. 
Never, in my whole experience, had I been so pro- 


From doll 


bill came into my possession, my life seemed changed. 


the moment that fifty 


I had new states Something 
seemed to open—new chambers of thought a eling 


I had 


new impressions. 


peopled by half-strange, yet half-familiar, spirits. 
a sense of drifting away out of safe waters. 

“T don’t like this at all,” so I said to myself, as I went 
fr 


y away n 
t found 


out on the next morning, and walked slow) 
that home in which, for the first time, I had n 
rest and peace. “The evil one must have pu 
in my way!” Very distinctly a voice, speaking in my 
thoughts, seemed to reply, “Put it out of yo ‘ 
And I answered, under the flush of an impulse that sent 
the hot blood to my face, “I will!” 

In this state of mind I entered the st 
having determined my course as to the fifty-d 
land. 


re; but without 


Har bill. 
My 


unter was too 


The first man on whom I Jooked was Mr. Rich 
heart stood still for a moment. The enc: 
sudden. I had no time for consideration. 

“Was my count right in the money I paid 
day, Mr. Melchor?” If he 


oked grave or stern, I would have admitted the error; 


yester- 
he asked, with a smile. had 
but his smiling face and doubting manner produced a 
feeling of security, and I replied, in a sort of blind con- 
fidence, “ Yes, and reflected 
steady voice, I put the question, “ Why do you ask 

“We missed a fifty-dollar bill in making up our cash 


sir,” his smile. Then,in a 


>” 


last evening, and I thought it just possible I might have 


paid you that much over. There were several fifty-dollar 
bills in the package of money.” 
“Have you seen Mr. Harvey? 
“Yes.” 
“He has the money just as I received it from you.” 
this 


He was our cashier. 


had gained talmness and assurance, and spoke lie 
in as firm a voice as ever I had spoken the truth. 
The smile faded from Mr. Richland’s face. 


I saw that he was not wholly satisfied; and 


Ile was dis- 


the trouble came back to my heart. 
“ Good-morning, sir!” he said, bowing stiffly, but with 


his eyes fixed upon me, steadily. Doubt and accusation 


| were in them. 


“ Good-morning,” I returned, and walked back to my 
desk. 

I did not look at nor touch the fifty-dollar bill on that 
jay. If I had occasion to open my drawer, instinctively 
my hands kept away from the part where the bill was 
of it for a mo- 


It 
turn 


concealed. But I did not cease thinking 


ment. It lay on my thoughts, an oppressive burden. 


As for window-curtains, they 


| were far from me. 


“ Ah, if I had not passed that Rubicon! If I had not 
made restitution impossible by a lie!” I cried out to my- 
self in bitterness of soul that day. “ Now it is too late! 


I must hide this fox in my bosom, even though he tear 


| my vitals.” 
Most | 
| titution. 


Still, every now and then, I pondered the ways of res- 
I might 
enclose the bill in an anonymous letter, and so return it to 
Mr. Rich’and. But, after looking at this expedient on all 
sides, I felt that it It was apparent 
that Mr. Richland believed I had the money; and should 
it come back to him in this way, he would take the fact 
as confirmation. 


Only one course seemed admissible : 


involved danger. 
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A severe nervous headache was assumed, 
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sense of relief came ove ; it! There was a me 
ment or two of thankfulnes ed and repressed, how 


ever, by the strange th t of “to whom?” or “4 


what?” that crossed my i like achilly current strikir 


through & warm atmosphe ihe innocent may thank 

God for safety—but 
When I thoaght mys 

[I removed the bill to my } t 


i 
free from observation 
k, where it remained 


for several weeks, Ly t time I felt safe. 


CHAPTER III. 


1 gee day—it was a 
( that appropriation of a 


and when conscience was be ng to feel a little easier 


liar bill, not u y own, 


under the burden the [ was passing down street, 


and when opposite the 1 terer’s before mentioned, 


saw Marion standing at the w wand looking at the 


curtain-material displays I crossed over; and, 
as I came to her sid ke, she gave a little start, 
while the color deepened on her face 


“Shall we go in and 1 set of curtains,” said L 


“Oh, no! We can’t a | to have curtains,” she an- 
swered. I saw thr k disguise under which 
he attempted to veil t r curtains that was uy 
permost in her heart. I i Marion very dearly—I was 


proud of her. She was allin the world—why should 
I not gratify this little w ess for window-curtains? 
fhe means were in my } n—the fifty-dollar bill 


was yet untouched. It came very natural to reply: “I'm 


not so sure of that, my d Come! There'll be ne 
harm in looking at t And I led the way into the 
curtain store. Marion lt w me with a free ste; 
[ saw that hindering « ts were in her mind. 

“Have you that set of tains on hand I saw bere 


about a month ago?” I 
“Silk damask ?” he rey 


“No; moreen.” 


“The pair I offere 1 at ty ars?” 
“Yes. They were made up for a lady at sixty-five dol 
lars.” 


and.” And he moved to 


There, 


“Yes; I have them st 
ward the back part of 
against the wall, hanging ! folds, were the curtains, 
surmounted by tastef 

rds and tassels of « 


we following. 


es, and looped back with 
n and gold. They looked 


temptingly-beautiful 


I saw the eager flushing of Marion's face—the intenser 
light in her eyes—and u | the meaning thereof. 
“ low do you like them?” I asked. 


“ Beautiful !” 

She spoke with more t her usual warmth of man- 
ner. 

” 


“They will just suit our windows. 


“ But our blinds are new i handsome,” she said witb 


just a little depression of feeling 


“T will take them, in exchange, at a fair price,” spoke 


promptly my wife’s objeo- 
tion. 

“In that case, I think we may say, send them home.” 
I looked at Marion. She did not respond. Her counte- 
nance said neither yes nor n 

“ What is your address?” asked the upholsterer. 

I gave my address, Still Marion had not responded. 

“Do you think we can afford it, Hiram?” Her voice 
faltered a little, 

“Tf I couldn’t afford it, I wouldn’t buy them,” I aa- 
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| 
awered, speaking with a confidence of tone meant to | 


assure her. 
“You know best,” she replied. 
Misgiving troubled her. 


But there was not a 
hearty assent in her tones. 

“ When will you have them put up?” 
“T can send a man this afternoon,” he added. 


asked the uphol- 


“ Will that suit you?” said I, looking at Marion. 


al 


Any time will suit me.” 
I felt annoyed ; was almost 


“Oh, yes. 
llow very passive she was! 
angry with my sweet young wife, toward whom, until this 
moment, my heart had only beaten in pulses of Jove. 
“To-day, if convenient.” I had turned from Marion 
to the upholsterer. “It is understood that you take our 
blinds.” 
“Oh, yes. 
“ All right.” 
was heavy. 
Marion’s face was turned a little from mine as we 
walked from the store. It was plain that she was not 
altogether at ease about the curtains. Why? 
Did a suspicion of wrong in her hus 


I will take them and allow a fair price.” 
I tried to be very cheery; but my heart 


That ques 
tion puzzled me. 
band cross her mind? 
looks, tones, questions, as against themselves; I had 
already acquired that miserable experience. 

I did not go home until even- 


The guilty are quick to interpret 


t 


We parted on the stree 
As I opened the door, I met a blaze of li 


ta 


ght streaming 


ir 


from our parlor into the hall. My wife met me with a 


glowing face and sparkling eyes. The curtains were at 
he windows, and all the gas-lights, ten in number, burn 
The effect was beautiful. It seemed to me that in 
all my life I had never looked at anything so attractive, 


so graceful, so elegant as our new curtains then ap- 


peared. 

“Charming!” I ejaculated. “ Rich! splendid!” 
“Beautiful!” responded Marion, as she clasped her 
Her 


I noted this, and felt a shade 


hands across my shoulder, and leaned upon me, 
ailed in enthusiasm. 
Deep in hidden places of my heart was 


voice 
of annoyance. 
the profound conviction that I should never enjoy these 
But, for Marion I desired the fullest pleasure. 
Failing here, I must lose my desperate stake. 

We stood looking at them in silence fo 


curtains, 


some moments, 
A 


we thus stood, Marion leaned her forehead upon her hands 


neither venturing to trust the lips with a sentence. s 


that were still clasped over my shoulder, My ears caught 
the faint impression of a s 

“Are you disappointed in them?” I asked, subduing 
my voice. 
she answered, quickly, lifting her face 
~ They are too ¢ If—” she checked her- 
self, keeping back the forming sentence. 

“Tf what?” I asked. 

“Tf I was certain that we could afford to have them.” 


“Oh, no, no!” 
] 


to mine, egant! 


“Set your heart at rest there, dear Marion!” I replied. 
“You may be certain of one thing; I will never buy what 
[ can’t afford. 


S} 


My horror of debt is too great.” 
smiled, but not like one fully reassured. I 


had turned partly away from the windows, and my eyes 


were beginning to take in other objects—chairs, settee, 
carpet. How miserably poor they seemed in contrast with 
our crimson drapery and gilded cornices! Whither had 
departed all that pleasant home-look they had worn for | 
® many months ?—their neatness, their harmony, their | 
I turned once more to the curtains, | 
The contrast came upon | 


&ppropriateness ? 
and then again to the furniture. 
me like a shock. 

“Tt won’t do,” said I, shaking my head. 


Y-TELLER. 


“ What?” 
| tenance. 
“ We have been a little too fast.” 


asked Marion, light fading out of her coun- 


, 
£ 


I rallied myself and 


r 


spoke with a forced gayety of manne 


“ Tiow too fast? 
| 


I don’t get your meaning, Hiram.” 
I glanced at the curtains, and then at our mean-looking 


+ 


furniture, saying, as I did so, “ The contrast is too great. 


People will laugh at us. I wouldn't, for the world, have 
Mrs. Baldwin see things just as they are.” 


“ Mrs, 


Baldwin’s approval or disapproval is of small 
consequence to me,” answered Marion. “ We furnish to 
suit our own taste and means; to secure our own comfort 
and pleasure—not to please her fancy.” 

“But our own taste cannot approve,” I made reply. 
“ There is no harmony.” 

This was quite as apparent to Marion as to myself. 
le longer we stood, silently noting the 
then I turned 
s, one after another, and we left the parlor, 
We did not speak of 


though I question 


little whi 


ntrast between 


out li 


roing to our 


or a 
curtains and furniture; 


co 


ght le 


the 
cosey sitting-room. 
the curtains through all that evening; 
whether they were out of either of our minds for a single 


Int 


ment. 
My 


sweetne 


cup of life was sweet, but not satisfied with its 


n clusters, 


yud from 


s, I had poured in the wine of forbidd 
bi I rea 


gazine which had been receiyed during the day, 


+? } 
tterness. | 


and dashed its flavor with 


a new m 


but fa 
ally interposing, on one plea or another, and turning my 


led to get interested. The curtains were perpetu- 


thought from the pages. 


We did not speak of our new curtains on the 


next 


morning; and I passed the lor-door ing away, 


par 
look at them. My 


as tranquil as on the day before. Two things 


| without ing mind was very far from 


being 
wrought disquietude: The final appropriation of that 


fifty-dollar bill, against which my conscience still pro- 


ted; and the want of harmony between our new cur- 
As to the first cause, I 
That might 
without trenching on our deposit in the 
Touching 
1 cause, there was an open way for its removal 
The settee wi 


tes 


tains and the parlor furniture. 1 


lid not meditate its removal by restitution. 
t be de 
rs bank; a thing out of the question. 


n ne 


savin 
th 
in the purchase of new furniture. 


e seco 
l have 


t 


» give place to a sofa, the cane-seat chairs to hair-cloth 
und mahogany, the ingrain carpet to Brussels or tapestry. 
This I saw to be inevitable. But how was I to compass 
the means? 

I was pondering this difficult question, sitting idly at 
s desk, 


my desk, when Mr. Harvey, looking across from hi 
said: “So you’ve been indulging yourself.” 

“Tn what way?” I inquired. Curtains came first into 
my thoughts, and I felt the blood hot in my face. 

“ Window-curtains,” he replied. 

Tl 
comprehended. 
“Tow much did you pay for them 


Disguise or evasion did not come natural to me at that 


ere was an expression in his eyes I neither liked nor 
Before I had time to respond, he asked: 


period of my life, and it was on my lips to answer, “ Fifty 
dollars,” but the thought of Mr. Richland warned me to 
be prudent. 

“How do you know anything about my window-cur- 
tains?” I asked, veiling my inward disturbance under a 
coldly curious exterior. 

“T saw them.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ At Morefield’s.” 

“When?” 
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sight of an officer. zy unusual appeared in the “ What is your address?” asked the upholsterer. 


manner of Harvey or ar ne else. So I took courage. I gave my address, Still Marion had not responded. 
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ewered, speaking with a confidence of tone meant to 
assure her. 

“You know best,” she replied. But there was not a 
hearty assent in her tones. Misgiving troubled her. 

“ When will you have them put up?” asked the uphol- 
sterer. “I can send a man this afternoon,” he added. 

“ Will that suit you?” said I, looking at Marion. 

“Oh, yes. Any time will suit me.” 

Ilow very passive she was! I felt annoyed ; was almost 
angry with my sweet young wife, toward whom, until this 
moment, my heart had only beaten in pulses of love. 

“To-day, if convenient.” I had turned from Marion 
to the upholsterer. “It is understood that you take our 
blinds.” 

“Oh, yes. I will take them and allow a fair price.” 

“ All right.” I tried to be very cheery; but my heart 
was heavy. 

Marion’s face was turned a little from mine as we 
walked from the store. It was plain that she was not 
altogether at ease about the curtains. Why? That ques- 
tion puzzled me. Did a suspicion of wrong in her hus- 
band cross her mind? The guilty are quick to interpret 
looks, tones, questions, as against themSelves; I had 
already acquired that miserable experience. 

We parted on the street. I did not go home until even- 
ing. As I opened the door, I meta blaze of light streaming 
from our parlor into the hall. My wife met me with a 
glowing face and sparkling eyes. The curtains were at 
the windows, and all the gas-lights, ten in number, burn- 
ing. The effect was beautiful. It seemed to me that in 
all my life I had never looked at anything so attractive, 
so graceful, so elegant as our new curtains then ap- 
peared. 

“Charming!” I ejaculated. “Rich! splendid!” 

“ Beautiful!” responded Marion, as she clasped her 
hands across my shoulder, and leaned upon me. Her 


voice failed in enthusiasm. I noted this, and felt a shade | 
of annoyance. Deep in hidden places of my heart was | 
the profound conviction that I should never enjoy these | 


curtains. But, for Marion I desired the fullest pleasure. 
Failing here, I must lose my desperate stake. 

We stood looking at them in silence for some moments, 
neither venturing to trust the lips witha sentence. As 
we thus stood, Marion leaned her forehead upon her hands 
that Were still clasped over my shoulder, My ears caught 
the faint impression of a sigh. 


“Are you disappointed in them?” I asked, subduing | 


my voice. 


“Oh, no, no!” she answered, quickly, lifting her face | 
to mine. “They are too elegant! If—” she checked her- | 


self, keeping back the forming sentence. 

“Tf what?” I asked. 

“Tf I was certain that we could afford to have them.” 

“Set your heart at rest there, dear Marion!” I replied. 
“You may be certain of one thing; I will never buy what 
I can’t afford. My horror of debt is too great.” 

She smiled, but not like one fully reassured. I 
had turned partly away from the windows, and my eyes 
were beginning to take in other objects—chairs, settee, 
carpet. How miserably poor they seemed in contrast with 
our crimson drapery and gilded cornices! Whither had 
departed all that pleasant home-look they had worn for 
80 many months?—their neatness, their harmony, their 
appropriateness? I turned once more to the curtains, 
and then again to the furniture. The contrast came upon 
me like a shock. 

“Tt won’t do,” said I, shaking my head. 


“What?” asked Marion, light fading out of her coun- 
tenance. 
“ We have been a little too fast.” I rallied myself and 
spoke with a forced gayety of manner. 
“ How too fast? I don’t get your meaning, Hiram.” 
I glanced at the curtains, and then at our mean-looking 
furniture, saying, as I did so, “ The contrast is too great. 
| People will laugh at us. I wouldn't, for the world, have 
Mrs. Baldwin see things just as they are.” 

| “Mrs. Baldwin’s approval or disapproval is of small 

| consequence to me,” answered Marion. “We furnish to 
suit our own taste and means; to secure our own comfort 
and pleasure—not to please her fancy.” 

| “But our own taste cannot approve,” I made reply. 
“There is no harmony.” 

This was quite as apparent to Marion as to myself. 
| For a little while longer we stood, silently noting the 
contrast between curtains and furniture; then I turned 
out the lights, one after another, and we left the parlor, 
going to our cosey sitting-room. We did not speak of 
the curtains through all that evening; though I question 
whether they were out of either of our minds for a single 





moment. 

| My cup of life was sweet, but not satisfied with its 
| sweetness, I had poured in the wine of forbidden clusters, 
| and dashed its flavor with bitterness. I read aloud from 
| a new magazine which had been receiyed during the day, 
| but failed to get interested. The curtains were perpetu- 
| ally interposing, on one plea or another, and turning my 
thought from the pages. 

We did not speak of our new curtains on the next 
morning; and I passed the parlor-door, in going away, 
without looking at them. My mind was very far from 
being as tranquil as on the day before. Two things 
wrought disquietude: The final appropriation of that 
fifty-dollar bill, against which my conscience still pro- 
tested; and the want of harmony between our new cur- 
|}tains and the parlor furniture. As to the first cause, I 
did not meditate its removal by restitution. That might 
jnot be done without trenching on our deposit in the 
| savings bank; a thing out of the question. Touching 
the second cause, there was an open way for its removal 
in the purchase of new furniture. The settee would have 
to give place to a sofa, the cane-seat chairs to hair-cloth 
and mahogany, the ingrain carpet to Brussels or tapestry. 
| This I saw to be inevitable. But how was I to compass 


| the means? 

I was pondering this difficult question, sitting idly at 
my desk, when Mr. Harvey, looking across from his desk, 
said: “So you've been indulging yourself.” 

“Tn what way?” I inquired. Curtains came first into 
my thoughts, and I felt the blood hot in my face. 

“ Window-curtains,” he replied. 

There was an expression in his eyes I neither liked nor 
comprehended. Before I had time to respond, he asked: 
“ How much did you pay for them ?” 

Disguise or evasion did not come natural to me at that 
period of my life, and it was on my lips to answer, “ Fifty 
dollars,” but the thought of Mr. Richland warned me to 
be prudent. 

“How do you know anything about my window-cur- 
tains?” I asked, veiling my inward disturbance under a 


| 


coldly curious exterior. 
“T saw them.” 
“Where?” ‘ 
“ At Morefield’s.” 
“When?” j 
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JOE STERLING’S NEW- YEAR’ S DINNER, | | man, but he had dashed just a little too far, and all at 


BY ELIZABETH A. 8. CHESTER. 


O have seen Joe Sterling stubbing about the store of 


Messrs. Sampson & Sturges, no one would have sus- | 


pected him of being a hero—a little, short, beardless 


fellow, with a peaked face, and shoulders that stood out | 


\arply—wearing never a plume, nor scarf, nor slashed | 


velvet doublet, like the hero of romance and chivalry, 
neither epaulets and gold lace like the military hero, 
neither broadcloth and beaver like the gentleman hero of 
the moral drama, but attired with severe simplicity in a 
well-worn “ pepper-and-salt ” suit, that pinched about the 
shoulders, and was too short in the sleeves, 
complexion effectively set off by a sky-blue neck-tie—a 
tie which Filkins, a spruce fellow-clerk, who supported a 
dictionary, had stigmatized as “ perennial,”—his cuff 
buttons not mates. Oh, but, Joe, blessed be the world on 
its New-Year’s days, if it had more like you! 

Who Joe was, he came from 
where he went to at night, interested neither 
nor Sturges nor Filkins. The 
invited him out to witness the presentation of that glory 
to be followed by “ the 
but 


where 
Sampson 


latter had, one evening, 


of the drama, “The Black Sheep,” 
side-splitting farce of * The One-legged Shoemaker ;’” 
Joe had politely declined, murmuring something about 
jutieg that detained him at home. 
had lifted his eyebrows, made no more advances. 


He had never found young men with “ duties,” congenial 


and 


eompanions, 
By half-past ten, New-Year’s morning, Joe had com 

} 0 his marketing among the shops and stalls on 
sread-and-Butter Square, and, with his basket swung on 
his arm, had begun trudging homeward. He kept a 
sharp wateh, as to left and to right, to see 
if there was anything he could do for anybody. When 
ene is on the lookout for something of that nature, some 

thing generally turns up, and it was hard on to eleven, 
when Joe turned into that sloppy, decayed, old street, 
which he had turned into regularly every night since he 


was his wont, 


had been in Sturges’s employ. 

He was growing dreadfully tired of that street. It 
wasn't a busy street. Nothing ever seemed to stir in it, 
except tired men and women going out and coming in 
Nothing ever went up on it; nothing eve: 
The old wooden buildings just gathered 
from twelvemonth to 
It sometimes 


from labor. 
eame down, 
few more lichens, and sunk a little 
It wasn't 
as if all the tired, and discourage: 
ll the pe ple despairing 


twelvemonth. a cheerful street. 
seemed to Joe 
sick, and cross, in the city—a 
enough to be wretched, and yet not despairing enough to 
athered them 


1, and 


give up a kind of automatic effort, had g 
selyes together there. Joe began whistling as soon as he 
entered its precincts, and whistled lustily, just as boys do 
who have their courage to keep up, until he came along- 
side the decrepit wooden building that held his “ home.” 

Up two flights, and turning to the left, he entered a 
small room, the atmosphere of which was charged in 
about equal proportions with the odor of mouldy wall 
paper, and of some kind of pungent liniment. A middle- 
aged, unhappy-looking man, with his feet and legs 
stretched out on two chairs, reclined before the window. 
His gay dressing-gown was wrapped tightly around his 
body, and a gray shawl was swathed about his limbs and 
feet. 

This was Joe’s Uncle William. 

Uncle William had been, in his day, a dashy young 


Thereupon, Filkins | 


his sallow | 











in the morning, | “ 


as sometimes happens in parallel cases, found him- 


Then, since diclihiaie else 


once, 
self used up, body and soul. 
remained to be done, he had repented, and found, to his 
astonishment, that the laws of nature wouldn't work back- 
ward, even for repentant prodigals. The almshouse im- 
pended. Just then, Joe, the size of whose heart was out 
of all proportion with his pecuniary resources, had inter- 


posed. He had left a pleasant boarding-place for a 
detestable tenement, saddled himself with a burden 
which he was likely to carry for life, and gone to house- 


keeping. 

Uncle 
chairs, at Joe’s expense, had 
his the and lamenting his hard 


William, when securely established in his three 





given himself unreservedly 
to brooding over 
fate. His melancholy gaze was, this morning, 
of the and he failed to withdraw it when Joe 
entered. 

“Morning again, Uncle William,” 
It's been a bit dull here for New-Year’s morning ; 


fixed out 
window, 
briskly. 


said Joe, 


has 
it, eh ?” 

Uncle William, 
livered himself of a sound that might have been either a 


slowly turning from the window, de- 
grunt or a groan. 

“And you haven't found anything interesting in the 
continued looking down at the pile of 
‘I laid in Hberally for all the pictorials, 


papers ?” Joe, 
periodicals. 
hoping you'd be entertained by them.” 
Uncle William shook his head slowly and a trifle 
scornfully. 
“T couldn't be entertained by pictures, Joe; 
reflecting.” 


“Then I wouldn't reflect any more. 


I've been 


It don’t agree with 


you. Aren't you glad you're going to have me for com- 
| pany, this afternoon? And a hot dinner, too? Hot din- 
ners are luxuries now-a-days. See here, will you?” 
pulling from out his basket a round of beef. 
Une ie William eyed it gloomily. 


muttered he. 
and 
beef 


vr a New-Year’s dinner!” 
not if it’s tender 


“ Beefsteak f 
“Beefsteak isn't to be despised- 
juicy as this,” replied Joe, making an incision in the 
with his pocket-knife, and watching the juice start ou 





with an expression of keen gratification. 
‘Not in our present situation, I know it, Joe; that’s the 
Joe; but I 


sting of it. I don’t blame you, can't help 
thinking how it used to be with me 

Here Uncle William attempted moving one of his 
limbs, hit his foot against a chair-back, and cried out with 
pain. 

Joe slapped his steak upon the 
William his liniment, and then pirouetted off into 
bed-room—three minutes, and he was baek again, 


suit, the patches whereof attested the fact that he did his 


table, brought Uncle 
his 


in a 


own mending as well as his cooking. 

“Now, we must have dinner in a 
I'm going to give the room a thorough cleaning up; 
after that, if Mrs. Dowd brings up the washing, I'll scw 
up the holes in the stockings, while you read aloud.” 

“You know I can't read aloud, Joe; it puts me out of 
breath,” snapped Uncle William. 

“No more you can’t. How forgetful in me! 
talk, then, and have a good time just the same.” 

Uncle William grunted derisively, and fingered his 
swollen and bandaged toes. 

Joe shook down the ashes in his stove, turned on a pale 
brushed out the oven and tumbled in a half-dozen 
From suspicious-looking depths beneath 


Then 
and 


jiffy, uncle. 


Well 


of coal, 
ormore potatoes. 
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Joe, unaccustomed to receiving company, was a trifle 
discomposed. He pushed the hair out of his eyes with 
his wrist, and, still grasping the blacking-brush, threw 
open the aoor. 

“ Mr. Sampson, Mr. Sterling,” said Joe’s landlord. 

Joe bowed in a dazed sort of way, holding his glisten- 
ing hands away from contact with his clothes, and sway- 
ing the brush in the air. 

“Mr. Sampson is about purchasing this building, and 
is inspecting the tenements,” explained the landlord. 

“T think—it seems to me that I've met you somewhere 
before, young man,” said Mr. Sampson. 

“Yes, sir; I’m the Sterling who clerks it in your store,” 
said Joe, humkly. 

“Bless me, so you are! Sturges attends to the store | 
mainly, and I don’t have much chance to know you boys. 








So you live here, do you? You re-al-ly do?” 
“Yes, sir. And this is my uncle, Mr. Knowles, 
Joe, nodding toward Uncle William, who was beginning 


said 


to bristle at a fancied elight. 

Mr. Sampson bowed; giving Uncle William a glance | 
that pretty accurately took the measure of that gentle- 
man. 

“And you live here, Sterling, and support your uncle, 
eh?” said Sampson, bluntly, and to Uncle William’s of- | 


fence. 
“Ido, sir,” said Joe, proffering his only unoccupied 
chair, and motioning one of his callers to the lounge. 


“Our apartments can't be called elegant, and all things | 
hereabouts aren't exactly to our tastes, but it does very | 
well, and we're quite comfortable.” | 
“But really—re-al-ly, this is quite extraordinary for 
the present day—for the present day. Quite extraordi 
pary! * 
“May I ask what salary we are paying you?” contin- | 
ued Sampson, looking about the room. | 
* Five hundred a year, sir.” | 
“ And I understand—extuse me, young man, but do I | 
understand that you support yourself and uncle with your 


salary, exclusively 7” 

“Oh, dear no, sir!” said Joe, misunderstanding Samp- 
son. “I shouldn't be willing to spend all my salary. We 
put nearly two hundred into the bank last year.” 

“ Mr. Sterling,” said Sampson, looking Joe sharply in 
the face, “do you wish me to understand that you and 


your uncle lived on three hundred dollars last year?” 

“Certainly, sir; and lived pretty well, too; didn’t we, 
Uncle William ?” 

“ Pretty well,” said Uncle William, faintly. 

“ You know, sir,” continued Joe, “it isn’t the necessa- | 
ries of life that eat up the boys’ salaries so; it’s the ex- | 
tras they like, and some of which they must have, unless 
they live a little more quietly.” 

“ Better live more quietly, then,” muttered Sampson. 

“As for myself,” said Uncle William, “I won't deny 
that it comes hard on me. I don't blame Joe, but it 
isn't what I've been used to. I was once a man among 
men, even as you are, sir; free and easy -in regard to 
money matters; and with no expectations of being 
brought down to this. I'm nearly helpless, sir; I'm a 
great sufferer, and I'm—” 

“Yes. I see—I see,” interrupted Sampson, impatient- 
ly. “I beg pardon, Mr. Sterling; I’m greatly interested. | 
May I ask what are your expectations ?” 

“They're not great, said Joe, abstractedly, rubbing the | 

| 
| 
| 





blacking-brush over his hand. “ Mr. Sturges promised a 
rise in salary if I did well; and then I’ve thought that 


i} 
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if I did well, perhaps—perhaps there’d be more rises. 


Clerks do progress, you know.” 

“Yes; I know,” said Sampson, smiling. 

“Then I'm hoping to some day obtain a pleasanter 
home, and better medical aid for Uncle William.” 

“TI wish you success, young man. I think I must speak 
with Sturges about this case — yer, I will speak with 
Sturges. I don’t care to look further at these roome, 
landlord.” 

Sampson made a respectful bow to Uncle William, a 
most respectful one to Joe, and ambled out. 

Joe resumed his stove-blacking, clattering the covers 
more merrily than ever. 

“ Sturges,” said Sampson to his partner next morning, 
“what kind of a fellow do you call young Sterling ?” 

“ Reliable!” firmly replied Sturges. 

“And we paying him only five hundred ?” 

“T'm going to make it six this year.” 

“ Make it seven; and if he bears that well, increase it 
by another hundred next year.” 

Sturges opened his eyes. Sampson gaye him a little 
recital; and, before the end of the year, Joe was in such 
a position that Uncle William began to have a glimmer- 
Ing perce} tion that, mediately, good did sometimes come 
to himself. 

“ My dear,” said Sampson to his wife, on the thirty-first 
of the next December, “there's that young Sterling, of 
whom I've told you so much—he seldom leaves his uncle, 


evenings, and appears to have few social pleasures. I 


think I'd better invite him to dinner to-morrow. In many 
| respects he’s an exceptional young man—for the present 


day—for the present day, an exceptional young man.” 

So it happened that, on the next New-Year's Eve, Joe 
made Uncle William comfortable, with cold turkey and 
plum-pudding at his right hand, and liniment at his left ; 
and, having carefully attired himself ina bran new suit, 





skipped up-town to Mr. Sampson’s. Notwithstanding his 


| half-dozen eccentricities of manner, he created an excel- 


lent impression, and thereafter rapidly grew into favor in 
high quarters 

Five years from that time, Sampson had gone out of 
the business, and Joe had gone in. The firm had become 
‘Sturges & Sterling;” Uncle William had so far recov- 


ered as to be able to take care of himself; Joe had im- 


proved in looks and manners, ceased to do his own cook- 
inc, and was making slow but sure progress in winning 


the affections of Miss Nell Sampson. 


Occupation.—W hat a glorious thing it is for the human 


heart! Those who work hard seldom yieid to fancied or 


real sorrow. When grief sits down, folds its hands, and 


mournfully feeds upon its own tears, weaving the dim 
shadows, that a little exertion might sweep away, into a 
funeral pall, the strong spirit is shorn of its might, and 
sorrow becomes our master. When troubles flow upon 
you dark and heavy, toil not with the waves, and wrestle 
not with the torrent; rather seek by occupation to divert 
the dark waters, that threaten to overwhelm you, into a 
thousand channels which the duties of life always pre- 
sent. Before you dream of it, those waters will fertilize 
the present, and give birth to fresh flowers that will be- 
come pure and holy in the sunshine which penetrates te 
the path of duty in spite of every obstacle. Grief, after 
all, is but a selfish feeling, and most selfish is the man whe 

ields himself to the indulgence of any passion which 


y 
brings no joy to his fellow-men. 
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ENGLISH ROSES—RED AND WHITE. 
BLOSSOMS, NOT OF JUNE, BUT JANUARY. 
BY A F. TOWNSEND. 
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to stir old English 
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under her canopy and gazed curiously at these kinsmen 
of her Welsh lover. 

She tried to talk with them; but as for French or En- 
glish, the cousins of Owen could not articulate a syllable; 
‘their old native mountain vernacular was all they under- 
stood. What a scene it must have been in that old castle 
of Windsor; and what a pity there was not some Holbein 
by to paint the group. Katharine, at last, expressed her 
opinion that these kindred of her lever were the goodliest 
dumb creatures she had ever seen. 

But Owen seems to have satisfied her with respect to 
bis royal ancestry; and the Welsh soldierand the English 
queen probably made a private marriage, although no 
document exists to prove at what period or place. 

But, in the end, that royal marriage proved a bad mat- 
ter for Owen. It is true he remained in the queen's 
household until within six months of her death, and be- 
eame clerk of her wardrobe, a position which brought | 
him into frequent consultation with her; the only wonder | 
being that the relationship of the two was so long kept a 
secret from the world. 

Their first son was born at Hadham Castle, one of the 





royal manor-houses, where Katharine lived in comparative 


seclusion. The second, Jasper, first saw the light at 
Hadham, another of the royal residences ; and the young 
est, who bore his father’s name, was carried, on his birth, 


to a monastery, and afterward became a monk. 


| 


About the year fourteen hundred and thirty-six the | 
] 


the head of the queen and the handsome soldier who had 


secret marriage came to light, and a tempest broke upon 


dared to aspire to her hand. | 
Katharine went to the Abbey of Bermondside, and died 
in a little while of a broken heart. Owen was sent to 
Newgate, but, he managed to make his escape, and threw | 
himself into the sanctuary at Westminster. 
Everything seems to prove that this ancestor of the Tu- | 
dors had the family qualities, the high courage, the reso- 
lute will, the strong intellect, the eloquent tongue. | 
He actually had the daring to present himself at the 
privy council, and plead his cause there before the boy 
king, the son of the dead Katharine; and he did this so 
skilfully, though all the princely house of Lancaster were 
his bitter foes, that the son of the hero of Agincourt, the 
weak, kindly-souled Henry VI., ordered the Welshman’s 


release. 

But theking’s uncle bore Owen Tudor too bitter a grudge 
for the disgrace which he had brought on the royal line of | 
Lancaster; and, despite the soldier's safe-conduct, had 
him arrested and immured in the dungeons of the old cas 
tle of Wallingford, from whence he was remanded to New 
gate; out of whose walls, with his untiring energies, he 


managed to escape once more. 


Meanwhile, his sons, Edmund and Jasper, with al 


crowned queen for their mother and a Welsh squire for 
their father, were growing up in a nunnery. 

But the young king always showed a family feeling for 
his Tudor half-brothers, in striking contrast with the con- 
duct of his Uncle Gloucester, whom the crowned nephew 
never forgave for the persecution of his mother, after the 
haughty Lancastrian learned of his sister-in-law’s mesal- 


| per Tudor back to claim his ne 
did not hold it long; for the Wars of the Roses were rag 


soon after the birth of his son Henry; the girl-widow and 
mother not having yet attained her fifteenth birthday. 

Owen Tudor was never graced with a title; and the end 
of the strange, stormy career of him who laid the founda- 
tions of the glory of the Tudors’ was brave and bloody as 
one might have prophesied it would be. 

Owen was fighting one of the battles cf Lancaster at 
Mortimer’s Cross. He was on the side of Henry, and so 
was his son Jasper; but when the latter saw the day was 
lost for Lancaster, he prudently made a hasty retreat. 

Owen, with his native Tudor pluck, would not leave his 
colors, and was taken prisoner; and, in those wild, fierce 
times, the conquerors gave short shrift. Owen Tudor was 
taken to Hereford market-place and beheaded, with seve- 
ral of his kinsmen and comrades. 

Mis little, fatherless grandson was not, at that time, five 
years old. He had been left in the castle of his uncle 
Jasper, who had been made Earl of Pembroke by the En- 
glish king; and there the child was found by the victors, 


| under the care of an old and faithful Welsh servant. 


The new Earl of Pembroke treated his small prisoner 
with the greatest kindness, and Henry passed his boyhood 
happily in the old castle, until his protector was murdered 
and another change in the fortunes of the war brought Jas- 
phew andhislostestate. He 





ing in blood and fire over England. They swept a black 


| swathe of desolation and death among the pleasant En- 


glish homes, and reddened the green fields with slaughter. 

In a little while Jasper and his nephew were obliged to 
flee again; and Henry Tudor spent his young manhood 
an exile, or a prisoner, under the protection of the Duke 
of Brittany. His youth was full of peril and ha 
cares, and flights and mortifications. There is something 


assing 





very pathetic in that speech which Comines says the first 
of the Tudor kings made tohim. “ He told me,” says the 
ancient historian, “that, from the time he was five years 
old, he had been a fugitive or a captive; and that he had 


|} endured fifteen years of imprisonment from the Duke of 


Bretagne, into whose hands he had fallen by extremity of 
weather.” 

It was a heavy price to pay, even if a dim possibility 
of the English crown shone far in the distance; a possi 
bility everybody would have hooted at as madness in 
Henry’s youth—he the grandson of a Welsh common sol- 
dier! 

But through those long, dreary years, which had fed 
the civil wars with the best blood of England, the crown 


| had been drawing nearer to the lonely exile in Norman 


dy. 
We all know the story—how Richard ITT. mounted the 


| throne of his dead brother; and how the widow, who long 


ago had been that beautiful Elizabeth Woodville who won 
the heart of the prond, luxurious Edward, went to the ab- 
bey at Westminster with her fair young daughter, and 
how her sons, the boy-princes, went to their dark death in 
the Tower. 

And at last, in the beautiful August weather, Henry 
Tudor had set sail from Harfleur, and come over the sum- 
mer seas for a wife and a crown. 

It was a desperate venture, that of the first Tudor, as 





liance with the unknown Tudor. 

The king, on coming of age, bestowed an annuity upon 
Owen; and the half-brothers were carefully maintained 
and educated through the influence of the young sove- 
reign, who gave Edmund, the eldest, in marriage to Mar- 
garet Beaufort, the heiress of the house of Somerset. Ed- 
mund received the title of Earl of Richmond, but he died 

VoL. XLi.—3 


ihe anchored with his small force at Milford Haven. 
| Richard ITI. had waded to his throne in the blood of his 
| kindred, and reigned in apparent security at Windsor 
| Palace, while the stricken nation mourned over the thou- 
| sands of its slain. The true heiress of the crown was the 
| daughter of Edward IV., that fair and gracious Elizabeth, 
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When Henry left the French coast he had pushed | 
straight for the midland counties. Everywhere on his 
route the people, in their misery and despair over the long 
civil wars which had rent the nation, rose up and greeted 
Henry of Richmond as a deliverer. 

This union of the ancient enemies, this blending of the 
White Rose and the Red, touched the chords of the na- 
tional heart and imagination. Every town threw open 
its gates to him who bore the name of Lancaster. Rich- 
ard’s crimes had shocked the moral sense of his subjects. 
He had bought his title with too heavy a price of blood 
ever to take any hold on the affections of his subjects. 
In vain he might appeal to their old loyalty and show 
that he came of their long line of kings. 

The glory of the old English crown was dimmed when | 
jt was set on a head branded with the midnight murder of | 
his nephews. The old, honest, Saxon instincts of every 
class of his subjects revolted from him. 

Yet he rode into Leicester town and drew up at the | 
Blue Boar, that ancient inn, with all the pomp and parade | 
of war. He had on the suit of burnished steel armor— 
how it must have flashed in the summer light !—which he 
had worn on the field of Pewksbury, and he was mounted | 
on a magnificent white charger. | 

The king was in the van of the most splendid cavalry 





if a suspicion of the father’s loyalty entered the mind of 
the king, the axe would fall on the head of the son. 
With such tremendous issues at stake, it was of the highest 
importance that Stanley should make no movement in 
Henry’s favor until the very moment on which the two 
armies should engage. 

Whether Henry was satisfied or not, he did not demand 
a guide from his father-in-law on returning to the camp 
at Tamworth, and wandering through the lonely country 
roads in the darkness, he lost his way. 

The peril was imminent, for Richard’s army lay near, 
and his scouts were scouring the country on every hand, 
and if any of these bands had swept down on the lost 
wanderer that summer night, no Tudor would ever have 
sat on the throne of England. 


It must have been a terrible time for Henry. He groped 


| about in the darkness, “not daring to inquire the way, 


lest his foreign accent should betray him.” 
He grew desperate, at last, and stumbling on a lonely 
hut on Atherstone Moor, he knocked at the door and 


| awaited his fate. 


Think of him standing there on the wide, dark moor, 
with the summer stars overhead and the winds with their 
lonely, sorrowful cry around him! 

But he did not stand long. A simple, kindly shepherd 


forees of Europe; behind him was an army of thirteen | opened the door, received the tired traveller and refreshed 
thousand troops, while his enemy's did not reach half that | him, and then guided him back to Tamworth camp, not 
number, although they had been augmented to nearly six | dreaming he was conducting the future king of England, 


thousand men, and Henry's soldiery was largely made up | 
of those old archers whose fathers had won the victories 
on the ancient battle-fields of Crecy, Poitiers and Agin- 
court. 

Two nights before the battle the life of Henry Tudor 
had beén in imminent peril. Inthe summer night he had 
stolen alone out of his camp at Pamworth, to meet, by 
secret agreement, in a field near Atherstone Moor, Lord 
Stanley, the nobleman who had married Henry's young 
mother long after the death of her first husband, Edmund | 
Tudor, 

Margaret had no other sons, and her mother’s heart 
seems to have yearned with a great longing over the boy 
who had been wrenched from her side in his tender child- 
hood and driven into hardship and exile. 

Lord Stanley was devoted to his wife, who was a woman 
of great virtues and strength of character; and there is 


no doubt Henry owed his father-in-law’s adhesion to his | 
| 





cause to the powerful influence of his mother. 

Notwithstanding the frequent assurances which Henry | 
had received from Lady Stanley of the fidelity of his 
father-in-law, he was haunted by a cruel doubt that the 
nobleman might at last fail him. 

Everything at this time depended on the adhesion of 
the Stanleys, for they commanded the troops of the 
Northern counties, and these would follow the bidding of | 
their leaders; who could thus bring an immense access of | 
strength to the royalist or the rebel side. 

Lord Stanley occupied at this time the high post of | 
steward in Richard’s household, and seems to have been | 
greatly honored and.trusted by the usurper. It was not, | 
therefore, surprising that a lingering doubt of his father- | 


in-law’s fidelity should haunt the breast of Henry, or that 
he should have appointed the interview, even if, with the 
vicinity of Richard’s army, it involved no small peril to | 
himself. 

In that interview on the lonely moor, under the summer 
stars, Lord Stanley explained his real position to his son- 


in-law. The nobleman’s own son was a hostage at court; 


although the wild joy of the soldiers, who had been thrown 


| into the greatest consternation on discovering the absence 


of their chief, must have amazed the kindly guide. 

Two days later, on the morning of the twenty-second 
of August, the armies of Richard and Henry met on Red- 
more Heath, near Bosworth. 

Then the promise of Henry’s mother was made good. 
At the commencement of the battle, Lord Stanley with 
his brother and all his forces, seven thousand strong, 
went over to the side of the Tudor, and it was this defec- 
tion which, at last, won the day for Henry. 

But the battle raged on Redmore Heath for full two 
hours. Richard fought with a courage worthy of a better 
man, knowing that he was fighting for life and crown. 

He made three furious charges; he saw his followers 


| mowed down on every side, but still he bore, with desperate 


fury, against the enemy, making a bloody swathe right 
through the thick line of archers, to the spot where the 
Tudor standard floated high in the summer wind, slaying 
its bearer with his own hands, and coming face to face 
with his rival; Tudor and York meeting for the last time 
in* battle on that summer morning on Redmore Heath. 

Henry was ready for the contest. No Tudor, when the 
moment came, was ever known to fail in high courage; 
but Sir William Stanley drove suddenly in with his 
Northern troops; Richard was surrounded; the end had 
come then; he was borne down, fighting valiantly to the 
last, and the August sun, high in the blue heavens, looked 
down on the dying struggles of the last of the Plantagenet 
kings; looked down, too, on four thousand of his followers 
lying dead on the battle-field; while the loss on the side 
of the victors was inconsiderable. All his courage could 
not inspire his soldiers with enthusiasm for his bad 
cause. 

Henry of Richmond stood there at last triumphant, ald 
those long twenty-nine years of suffering, of peril, of im- 
prisonment, of exile, of hairbreadth escapes for his life, 
to end at last in that hour of victory on Bosworth 


Field! 
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in her arms and held me convulsively, sobbing out: “Oh, 
forgive me, forgive me! You make me hate myself! You 
know I love you—you know I do!. Oh,I seem to see 
Charlie every day, just as you laid the blessed little angel 
in the coffin; and I think of you so kindly. But for all 


that I did talk about you. I don’t know what made me | 
do it—the devil, I guess—but, Pipsey, I did say that I | 


thought Elder Nutt was in pretty slim business, running 
to Deacon Potts’s so often; and that you was a stingy 
old thing, and would be a poor excuse for a minister's 
wife, with your catarrh, and asthma, and rheumatism, and 
bald head. I did say it, and I've been angry with myself 
a hundred times since. I just felt as if I'd ought to con- 
fess all to you, and tell you how ugly I was, and how 
wicked and ungrateful. You're the very kindest woman 
I know, and that is the truth, and I don’t want you to 
think hard of me. I’ve been having the toothache and 
neuralgia for as much as six weeks, and I’ve so much 
work to do, and it seems that everything goes wrong with 
me. I have felt cross and unlovable all the time;” and 
the poor, nervous creaiure sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

And there was Dassa’s tear-wet face pressed up closely 
on my shoulder, as she shook with sobs; I did feel so sorry 
for her. I felt myself to be really mean, that I had come 
to her home and thrust this new trouble upon her. Oh, I 


might have known how it was! Why, any of us women, | 


when sick, or troubled, or wearied, are apt to say 
very unjust things—we often stoop to the thoughtless 
utterance of very unwomanly words. We can't always 
stay away up on the delectable heights and bear exalted 
souls, and keep clear of the soil and the smell of the 
earth. We may aspire one day—the very glory of Heaven 
may seem to illume our foreheads, and our feet walk as 
though we were stepping within the Shekinah—perhaps 
the very next day our hands will hang heavily, our heads 
will be bowed down, our wings will trail in the mire, and 
the dust of the earth will have settled upon us. 

Well, after we had both cried awhile, we grew very 
kindly disposed, and talked the matter over, and I kissed 
her, and she kissed me, and we both resolved that we 
would never henceforth allow any little gossip to find a 
lodgement in our hearts. If we heard something that 
annoyed or pained us we would make due allowance for 
all disturbing causes, as had been in this case of ours; 
and, as good Granny Greenstreet said, “ let it go in at one 
ear, an’ out at t’other.” I think this was a very sensible 
way of settling the affair. We do not always bear one 
another’s burdens as we should do—we are not Christ- 
like—we do not fulfil His law of love, and we lose infi- 
nitely of that which would make us rich indeed. 

I happened to think of a cure for neuralgia that “Aunt 
Patience” told me when she visited here last fall, and 
Dassa promised to try it the first time she had another 
attack. Auntie said that slices of raw red onions bound 
on over the seat of the pain and on the wrists are very 
effective. 

Really, I was kind o’ glad I'd gone over to Dassa’s. 
She wouldn’t let me go home until I had tasted her nice 
bread and butter, with tea and honey and baked apples. 
This little breeze that blew up, did us all good. I told 
granny and the girls about it after I went home, and we 


all pitied Dassa, and fell to thinking of our own unchari- | 


tableness in cases of this kind, and of how ready we are 
to mete out judgment against others. How indignant we 


do become if our pride and self-esteem are touched—we | 


who never do wrong—who could teach all men wisdom, if 


ly women and what manly men we would all be if we could 
only be stripped of this narrow, bigoted self-esteem, that 
| so completely covers and enwraps us from head to foot, 
| from dawn till dark—at home, at church—in sickness, in 
health—it permeates our lives, spiritual and physical. 
| Can we hope to lay it all aside with the clothes we wear 


! 
| they would only listen to us. I often think what woman- 





and the cerements that burden us, as we near the gates of 
| the Golden City, whose maker and builder is God? We 
must. 


I know that my attractions are few—lI believe the tale 
told me by the little mirror that hangs beside my bedroom 
| window. I stand before it sometimes and smile, but it is 

not the smile that answered back to me twenty years ago, 
| from the woodland spring above our house. The pearly 
| teeth are gone—the hair is gone—and this painful catarrh 
gives a kind of stuffy look to my nose, hinting at the 
ravages of disease that are hidden beneath the calm ex- 
terior. Pipsissiway Potts is not the winsome Pipsey of 
other days. Well—well—I often think, if Elder Nutt, or 
any other lone, lorn, poor creature bereft of his pardner, was 
to make love to me, it would not be because of any per- 
it would be for something 





sonal attractions of mine 
more solid than the mere beauty of eye or eheek or lip or 
form. 

Now, practically speaking, I do think I have a few sub- 
stantial attractions that time, the destroyer, cannot efface. 
One is my excellent way of curing pork and beef. I can 
cure them beautifully. Granny and the girls say for me 
to be sure and tell it in this number, as it will reach your 
many readers and my admirers about butchering time. 

We have tested these recipes in the deacon’s family, 
and they have been tried in a great many other families, 
to whom I have communicated the modus operandi, and 
they invariably give satisfaction. 

Let the meat lie, with the flesh-side down, twelve or fif- 
teen hours at least after butchering; then take a damp 
cloth and wipe off every vestige of blood. See that the 
blood has all drained out of it, and that all animal heat 
has left it, then pack closely in a barrel that you know is 
pure and sweet and clean. Never put pork in a barrel 
that has ever held beef, or you will lose it. Mark your 
barrels on the bottom with keel, “Pork” or “Beef” in 
plain writing. People often forget, in a year’s time, what 
they know of the character of a barrel. 

For every one hundred pounds of pork, take five gal- 
lons of water, seven and a half pounds of salt, two and a 
half pounds of sugar, two and a half ounces of saleratus 
and two and a half ounces of saltpetre. For one hun- 
dred pounds of beef: four gallons of watar, six pounds 
of salt, two pounds of sugar, two ounces of saleratus, two 
ounces of saitpetre. Boil and skim well; when cold 
pour it over the meat; put on a cover and weights; don't 
allow the meat to come above the brine. Beef put down 
this way will not keep good when the warm spring days 


come, 





Yesterday was Sunday. We all went down to the Wil- 
lows to hear Brother Jenkins preach a sermon against 
| feet-washing. I do say! Such a splitting of hairs as 
| some of these over-wise preachers make, is prodigiously 
|simple. Brother Jenkins laid out as much physical 
strength as though he were tussling with .an athlete, and 
he mauled the pulpit with the fists as vigorously as though 
| he had the arch-enemy, Satan, down under them. I was 
vexed, and I had a good chance to speak out my mind 





| 


| while we were going home. 
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out in the woods. 





I saw father twinkle an eye at granny, as much as to 
say: “ Pipsey is up among the clouds.” I settled down 
then. 


Granny told the poor fellow the way of salvation—how 
He lis 


tened very respectfully. Father added his injunction, 


he must search, and the route to take and all. 
and when the man jumped t of the wagon at the forks 
of the road, he looked as if he were t inking of some 
thing new. 

I couldn’t help laughing a littl the grip the poor 
fellow’d had on a rope of sand, while he stood face to face 


fighting a terrible man of straw. 


I don’t know when I’ve seen our granr y as much out 





of humor as she was yesterday. We received wedding 
cards from our Cousin Israel Pott f Mt. Moriah Church. 
Now, of course, Israel didn't suy e that the whole 
Potts family would pack up and go to his wedding—he 
only sent the cards for a com] t. Granny looked at 


them over her glasses, turned t n over, bent ther 


| scratched them with the end of a knitting needle, and 
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and came over to father’s, past the preacher’s, and brought 


the preacher along with him.” 


“What is a freedom suit, granny?” said one of the 


irls, not wishing to hear the story for the seventieth 
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We had no special liking for each other then. 
h, and dances, 
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“You see, when could turn her hand to any kind of work. The little 


aaw,” said she, with a toss of the head. 
It was as good as having an angel about 


the cloth first came from the loom it was just plain flannel, | praying body! 
and some plan had to be invented to thicken and full it | the house all the time she stayed.” 
| “Did you go any place after your wedding? Did you 
| take a trip anywhere?” asked Ida, 

“Poh! we tripped in the dance all night, and then in 


up and make it heavy and warm. The ingenuity of our 
grandmothers was called in question, and the result was 
the fullin’-bee. | 

“ A lot of young men and women were invited in on a| the morning I tripped back to my wheel, and he to his 
certain evening, kettles of hot water, hung in the big fire- mauling rails. That was the kind we made. Wedding- 
place, and a gourd full of soap stood handy. The boys keards ! they’re all sham and show. Things were not so 
took off their shoes and socks and rolled up their panta in my young days;” and granny turned over the leg of 
loons above their knees, and then sat down in two rows 


opposite each other. The web of white flannel was rubbed | seams apart. 
She had sewed a patch on each knee—sewed the ends 


the pantaloons she was patching, and began ripping the 


all over with soap, and warm water poured on it, and then 
a boy at each end of the web held it up between the rows 


| above and below, and was ripping the seams and putting 
of boys who were seated, and they fell to kicking it with | 
| 


the sides of the patch in the seams, preparatory to sew- 


all their might and strength. ing them up again. I said: “ Wouldn’t you rather cut a 


“ They sat so that their feet would not be planted op- 
posite each other, but every boy would kick between two 


piece out and sew a new one in, and press your seams 
neatly ?” 
other boys. “No,” she replied; “for half-worn pantaloons my plan 
“The web would soon be completely lathered, and the | is the best, it will leave the-garment stronger for having 
white foam would fly all over them. Sometimes their | the cloth double. For fine or new-like pantaloons your 
heads would look as though they were gray with the | way is preferable.” 
frosts of seventy winters. We girls poured warm water I liked granny’s way. I very much dislike to seea 
on the flannel—that was our part of the performance—to 
pour water on with a slow dribble, and we had to be care- 
ful and not scald the boys. It was very good fun, and we | 
all enjoyed it immensely. To you it would seem rough, | 
maybe, but it didn’t to us. Somehow, those early days | it; try to make neat work every time. 
A sensible bit of advice it was that an aunt gave me in 
my early girlhood, “Try to make every job of needle- 
work that you do, better than the last one was.” 


garment “botched” in patching. No woman should 
sling on a patch and say, “I guess that'll do—pretty 


rough job, but it'll last as long as I’ve been doing it, any- 
how.” Don’t you do anything in this slatternly way ; avoid 





| 
| 
| 


seemed to bring us all so closely together; if one had | 
trouble it affected the whole neighborhood, or if he had 
joy all rejoiced with him ; whatever interested one family 
interested all alike. 

“After the ‘kickin’-bee,’ as the boys called it, we girls 
would mop the floor, have a square of pumpkin pie all 


i 

| 

| Two or three years ago I canned a lot of peaches, 

| cleanly, but not over-nicely done, because some of them 
round, and then we'd dance till nearly morning. It was were not pared. They were intended to be made up inte 
such exercise as this that made muscular men, and gave | peach-butter, a gallon or so at a time, just as we wanted 
breadth and strength tothe young women. Sometimes a| it. I undertook to make a gallon one day last week, but 
stalwart boy would measure his length on the soapy floor, | the copper-kettle leaked in the seam at the bottom, and I 
but it was not so common as would be expected, because had a good deal of trouble with it. I asked the tinner— 
they planted their feet firmly and with a hearty good- | the good fellow who keeps my large, cotton umbarell in 
will. | running order—if he could mend it, and he said not so it 

“ Then after the cloth was fulled it was dyed. If black 

was wanted, a dye was made of the hulls of walnuts, boiled, | 


would look well at all. 
Father, the deacon, saw me looking at it ruefully—my 
mother used it thirty-five years ago—and he said, “Why, 


the liquor drained off and copperas added; if blue, a} 
feng Stearns used to mend brass and copper-kettles 
| 


quantity of chamber-lye was kept in a little tub in the 
sorner, in a warm place, for weeks at a time, and then in- 
digo added to ft. When the smell of it became almost 
intolerable, it was then just at the right stage for coloring 
a beautiful blue. 
“Tf the shade required was a dark deep-blue, the wool, | the wedge was held. 

yarn or cloth had to be wrung out frequently and exposed Really, it was all that was required; it seemed to press 
If the color of yellow | the seam closer together, and stopped the leak entirely. 
| Father says this is the best way to mend a copper-kettle. 
| It is very nice to know all such little, handy tricks and 


easy enough ; let me try his plan.” He got an iron wedge 
and pressed the end of it inside, against where the leaky 
place was, and then struck it three or four times with a 
hammer on the outside immediately over the place where 


to the air a few minutes at a time. 
was desired, hickory-bark was boiled, and a fine, clear 
dye made ; or peach-leaves, of the flowers of the golden rod 
answered the same purpose. If brown—a good, ripe, 
rich, nutty brown, that even in this day of dainty hues is 
an admirable color—then butternut-bark was made into a 





ways. 

I saw a boy, who boarded with us once, put an ear on 
a wooden pail that was used for a swill-pail. He took a 
piece of sole-leathor of the right size, cut a hole in it for 





dye. 
“ But my boys’ freedom-suits were all of London brown, | the hook on the bail to go through, and then fastened it 
the rarest color known, and one that first came with our / on to the pail with brads and big heel-tacks that had 
carding-machines and fulling-mills and woollen-facto-| heads on them. A farmer's wife could do such a job as 
ries. that easy enough. Then I saw him drive a post in the 
“The suit that your grand’ther was married in, was a/ ground out by the cistern-pump, and nail a square board 
butternut-brown. It was a very even dip his mother had | on top of it, to make a place to set the wash-basin. 
made when she dyed it, for there wasn’t one spot in it as At Tabby Dinsmore’s I once saw a worthless, old plum- 
big as my thumb-nail, Hannah Gwin cut and made the | tree, in the door-yard, sawed off evenly and smoothly and 


suit. Hannah was a good, little, Methodist woman who la large, square piece of plank nailed on it; that made a 
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handy little tabl t the yard on which to clean 
chicken, peel tu a mess of potatoes, or whi 
the children « i i a cloth and eat their pi 
meals when they } tle visitors. Almost any usele 
or unsightly obje 
have an eye on t for these things. 
Speaking of cle 
Sister Mattie does 
thick brown paper mit. That’s a nice, 
way, and saves a il of unnecessary labor. 
I want to tell t! 
item in dress that howing excellent taste, be 


eir just dues. Why, ble 


sides helping to 
you! elderly won ty! Enough prettier t 
girls! And if tl k sweet, and serene, 
lovable, and quite | t is their own fault. 
shoulfn't be content t any old, dingy, out-of 
garb just because t ng; neither should the 
try to dress like g 
not hard to find tl e and to walk on it. 
Some pretty, soft 
the neck, gives an « nan’s face a very tend 
saintly, beautiful ar 


ng, filmy or lace-y, abou 


expression; gives such 
pure, sweet look } nna face, I think. 

If the neck be t i ther long, let it beas 
standing frill; if s! y, let it be a 
plain lace, worn i: , to lie in loose fol 
the elderly grand: st as beautiful and g 
as they can to the ilren. It is 
to live lovingly in t ° 

And now that t ts are coming 
grandparents dread bed alone, see that 
are made comforta their feet warm; there 
many ways, all ¢g t ple of hot bricks with the 
sides laid together, th wrapped around them 
and tied with a st " i thing to tip up at the 
foot of the bed to t iinst. The bricks can 
be kept about the st g, and they will not be 
in theway. At nk is al rood he l, 


r i heat<¢ 


) 
and so is a jug of |} At any rate, keep a pillow 
between their feet : footboard. Sometimes 


twice-folded blank 


a 
ial laid across the f 
of the bed. Don't got t night and imagine you 


have a clear conscit s-any old person about 


the house who has not extra care, 


i 


felt as if my head w t. My joints were rac 


I had a bad spe Il vy rrh last Wednes lay. 


with rheumatism, t I e in the mornir 


bundled up in flar a shawl over my head, 


and crept close uj ve, and sat crooning 
over it nearly all tl My ailments generally 
end with a bad spell 

I was in bed, filling f the programme, when 


Ida slipped in softly “Pipsey, Mr. King has 


called to see you, and know what to talk about 

to be entertaining.” 
“Mr. King!” said I 

of Goose Creek Chur 


“No; Mr. Kine—t I me, blue-eyed, grave 


ther "Dolphus W. Kir 


stone man, that you t th so well.” 
“But I do feel so: 
too, with this big purp! und frowzy head, and s 
sunken eyes,” said I, 
ing in the glass. 
“Never mind that, d 


nd I'm looking so ugly, 
leaning over and | 


was the reply; “it’l 


ned to a good account if we 


ns, I did tell you once how 


ways spreads down a picce o 


and grandmothers about an | much. 


| the silly fast ns. It is 


a ya good to talk with him, a: e of his good 


I 
re 


rawled out and put And Ida 
rht, there was medicin« 
edicine was his cheerfu 
conversation, that 
mur afterward, I caught a 
f | perspiration off my forehead My 
fog had drifted away and 
er morning. It had ¢ 
recall one of his st 
Th l 


out in the country, and made th« nce of a rude, 


e daughter of his minist t hing school away 


th girl, who was neverth« s ve I l-hearted 
he girl learned th the « sam was the 
of the reverend ¢ . t fulness of her 
e said: “ Why the y father ev 
r school-house 
ng told the deacon | 
» taste would be really 
nful of honey well stirred 


ighbor woman sent hon 


ken candles sticking 
is if a woman knows the 1 Ill te 
re, for some one may nt to mould a lot 
of candles, I erhaps to sell, or, if wise, to use 
entirely in her own family. 
tallow has not been well ré a mixture 
in it, the candles will not draw re even 
morning. Beca 
ks are tender, tl 
You must see tl 
at the lower ends, that 
, then just as quickly as | 
ling water on both sides of the 1 
mediately with the upper ends 


lownward, h 


lding the moulds t 
prevent any drop of melted ta 
into the ends and filling the h 

» tallow is not the very be w candles 
But if it is good tl out very 


and nicely if the ends and the 

lds are cold or frosty. It is a great wetion to de 
h little jobs well, 

uld never carry a lamy a breeuy 

It is ur hk andle for 


se if for no other 


rs after night. 


1 women keep account-} ? not, begin it 

w year. You don’t } , r t money 

s8 you put it down in bla lv t Teach 

j n to kee p their own 

great step toward making little bu id women 
of them. It is an excellent habit 


TRUE GREATNES 

Great may be he who can 
And rule with just and te: 
Yet is diviner wisdom taug! 


Better by him who can ol 


Blessed are those who die { 
And earn the martyr’s cr 
Yet he who lives for God may 

A greater conqueror in Ilis ¢ 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 





BY CHATTY BROOKS. 
No. 1. 

F anybody had told me one year ago that I, Whatty 
Brooks, would be keeping boarding-house and mother- 
ing over a dozen girls to-day, I would have raised my 

bands in horror. I would have spoken out my mind 
pretty freely on the subject of girls. Now I never did 
like girls half as well as boys, except when they were 


babies—sweet little dears sucking their thumbs and toes, | 


and tumbling around as helpless as ribbon dolls. 

3ut these girls were thrust upon me by fate, and though 
they have only stood in this peculiar relation a few 
months, I have learned to love every one of them. I 
love every hair of their black, and brown, and red 
heads. 

But Iwill tell the story in short, and that will serve as 
an introduction. 

My husband, George Nelson Brooks, died three years 
ago last March. He was a tailor, and close attention to 
his business aggravated his chronic liver complaint, and 
he died. I always think of my poor, dear, dead husband 
as a martyr, who died with the harness on. Our baby 
lingered but a few months. I was left alone in straight- 
ened circumstances; my heart seemed broken, and my 
hands hung idle. I felt as if there was no work for me to 
do in this world. 

About this time Professor McWilliams and his wife 
originated the plan of a girls’ boarding club; that the 
student-girls should find their own bedding and provision, 


and live together like a large family, with a woman to | 


contro} their affairs and manage for them. 

The Institute at Millwood had long stood in need of 
just such an arrangement. I was flattered into consent- 
ing to be mother to the dozen girls who came from all 
directions in buggies, and wagons, and carriages, and 
carts, with books, and beds, and provisions, and filled 
every spare corner of my quiet house with their cheery 
talk and sweet ways and musical laughter. 

They won me right over, those girls did, calling me 
“Ma,” and “ Auntie,” and “Sis,” and “Chattie,” and 
“Dame Brooks.” I did mean to be reserved and polite, 
and keep them at a distance; but, dear me! I forgot all 
about it. How could I remember? 

Nearly all the girls were the daughters of my old school- 
mates and neighbors and relatives. The mothers were 


delighted to have their, children in my care. I was 


exactly right; and, because I am writing this specially for 
other girls, I will tell both sides of the story. 

One morning when I went up-stairs, I passed the south 
room, and, peeping in carelessly, saw Lottie making her 
bed. Could I believe my own eyes? She had laid the 
pillows in the open window, but thrown the bedclothes 
down on the floor—the dusty floor of the room in which 
they sat and studied. I peeped into the adjoining bed- 
room and there was another girl doing the very same 
thing! 

Now every housekeeper knows that this is a careless 


| act; that there is no surer way of getting bedclothes dirty, 


evenly dirty all over, than to tumble them down on the 


floor when making a bed. My poor, hurried, careless 





student-girls 
I went right into their rooms, and said : “ I know you are 


re not the only ones guilty of this trick. 


| both tired and hurried, and have little time in which to 


put your rooms in order; but, girls, don’t let this be an 
apology for your throwing the sheets and the quilts care- 
It is no more trouble to lay them 


Don't do it 


lessly upon the floor. 
on a chair than it is to throw them down. 
again; don’t allow such a habit to fasten itself upon you 


| all through life,” and I smiled cheerily. 


|another of them, to rinse out the grounds. 


touched unto tears when one of them said: “ We know! 


you of old, Char-rity, and we feel safer to leave them in 
your care than to have ‘em at home with ourselves.” 

The first evening I called them all together and told 
them my wishes regarding them, and I laid down the 
rules that I would not enforce, although I expected them 
to be obeyed: 
all had together, it ran into the funniest tangle of wit, 


It was not laying down rules, that talk we 


and sentiment, and anecdote, and plans, that you ever 
heard. When we were through, and the eldest girl, 
Josephine, had read the 103d Psalm, Tudie, the youngest 
of my flock, was asleep. She was sitting on a stool at my 
feet, with her head leaning on my knee, and, weary with 
the work of the day, had slipped off into sleep, sweet and 
peaceful. 

For several days everything went on smoothly, and just 
as though the girls were all my own, brought up by my- 
self. I saw much to commend, and but little to condemn. 


But it is not possible for twelve girls to do everything | of the oven.” 


“T’ll never do it again, Aunt Chatty, never again,” said 
Lottie, blushing. 

“Are you vexed, Kathie?” said I to the other girl, 
slipping my hand down the pretty slope of her graceful 
shoulder. 

“Only ashamed, and ready to make good promises for 
the future,” said she, looking in a bashful way down at 
the floor. 

Monday, May 12th—Whenever I learn anything that 
will benefit other girls, I will make a note of it in this 
blank book that I keep in my dining-room cupboard. I 
like the way that little curly-headed Midget clears off a 
table and washes the dishes. Before she piles up the 
plates she takes a bit of bread and wipes every plate free 
from grease, or anything that is sticking to it, and she 
rinses the coffee-cups by pouring some water from one to 
This is so 
much better than to let it go into the dishwater. She is 
very careful not to let the handles of the knives get wet. 
The first thing she does after the family leave the table. 
is to take the broom and dust-pan and brush up every 
crumb that has fallen on the floor. This saves many a 
littie greasy place. In a careless family one can tell by 
the appearance of the floor, the location of their dining 
table. 

May 14th.—One of the girls can hardly cook a meal 
without burning herself. I told her I would watch her 
narrowly the next dinner she cooked, and I'd see way it 
was that she was so unfortunate every time. She said I 
might. She was taking a pudding out of the oven, and I 
heard an, “Oh, dear!” and she ran to the kitchen table 
and dropped the pan suddenly. 

“Why, how did that happen ?” said I. 

“T had hold of it with the dish-eloth, and I just—” 

“ Well, if you use your dish-cloth for anything else than 
washing dishes,” said I, interrupting her, “it is well 
enough that you should get burnt to punish you for your 
carelessness and for indulging in such a shameful trick. 
No good housewife ever does that; and if she does do it, 
she always gets burnt, or ought to. I keep two good 
linen holders hanging right here behind the stove to lift 
hot things with, and this large, soft, dry towel here on 
the rack to lift pies and puddings, and to take loaves out 
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“You have thi 


mean to learn al 
you say of a ¢ 
lift hot things w 
“Oh, I'd send 
“but there are 
Millwood Institu 
“ Ts there, Mary 
* Not that I kx 
that very thing 
as though she k: 
vey’s Grammar « 
I told Mary s 
stories, or I would 
pensity to fib. 
May 17th.- 
leave me here t 
supper. “Iam 
finished writing 


“Q 


Are you afra 
“T think it 
no one with ther 
Then the conve 
of the girls wer 
and unwomanly, 
Josephine, tall 
never seemed 
when shespoke. § 
of American wor! 
pendence, and t 
alone both day and 
to such conduct 
to account for it, sa 
Then I told t 
mail bookkee per 
was being built 
needed exercise, | 
go over to the ne 
and look all over t 
country—away in t 


ope s an 


very handy, Aunt Chatty, and 


te Yankee ways; but what would 


took up the skirt of 
n she was in a hurry 
to the Cannibal Islands,” 


that careless kind of 


there?” There was no 


her dress to | below; 


said I; 
girls about 


answer. 
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I hundred and 


attached to 


One fifty 


his ankles, were w 


convicts, each with Chan and 


ball rking in the yay 


the busy 
the 


this I sat looking scarcely 


streets were thronged with passers-by 
and vehicles ; 


up all 


niage, 


hum of y f ed the air, but away 


above larger than a 


I did not know what fear was, 1 low of what was 





speaking louder. 10t proper ever crossed my thoug had not Mr. 
but I do know some girls who do | the editor, told me to go, to walk straight ahead, looking 
en, too,” and she giggled not to the right or the left, to ask permission of no sta 
e things than she found in Har med guard, and to appear just as though I was bound 
nleaf’s Arithmetic. ym important affairs. 
tn’t make up such imaginative rherein lay the secret. There w nothi attractive 
Professor McWilliams of her pri ibout the barred woollen s vl, no flutt of ribbons or 
nodding of flowers about t brown straw 
t go off to society again and | bonnet, and no glimmer of jew en the bare hands that 
‘said Ruth, last night, after | held a well-worn portfolio. 
‘ e this evening, and have not I think a plainly-dressed woman, w puts on a look 
as though her thoughts were bent on a portant errand, 
lone?” asked Tudie. need never fear an insult If she ision to speak 
r for girls to go to places and | to any one, let it be in a cheerf modest tone of voice, 
reply. not forgetting the rules of polite 
ned upon that subject. Some If a woman over-dresses re is of a style 


» alone, 
were afraid of being insulted 


e and beautiful—I thought sh« 


oh & she 


woman as 
| 
lished for modesty and inde 


r insulted, though they ge 


some thought it bold 


did then, 


In foreign cities the character 


People there, not accustomed 


a dazed way, and, as though 


American.,’” 
»wn experience, that I 
pitol the winter the State-H« 
lay when I 


use 
grew tired and 
n my cloak and bonnet and 
g and sit up on its high walls 
l away out into the beautiful 


azy distance. 


Relinions 


HEAVENLY-MINDED. 


LISTENED wi 
He 


toward which } 


voice. was 
“ There will be 1 
he said; 
God is the light of t 
tears from our eyes 
out with the Psalmi 
for then would I f 


“no more 


with waiting every da 


offer my soul. 
rough to my feet; it 


O Lord, hide me und 


Its at 


the storms of life are 


heats; cover me from t 


And then he sang 
“ Jernsalem 
Oh, how 


n 


When will: 


Thy joys Wi 


ed in a low, serious, tender 
ng of the 


pired. 


home in Heaven 


t there, nor chilling winter,” 


more toil, no more pain ; for 


and He will wipe away all 
ften do I find myself crying 
at I had wings like a dove, 
be at rest!’ I grow weary 
s world has no attractions to 
bere oppresses me; its ways are 


lsme. I pray continually, 


the shadow of Thy wings, until 
r;: shelter me from the burning 
winter 8 cold.” 

sweet, impressive way: 


py home! 


yws have an end? 
1 sna l I see ad 


was 
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that shows more 


and 


frivolity thar i taste, with 
feathers, 


nodding 


and fl tre ers, and all 





wers sorts 
f odds and ends that mean w than nothing, she 
may expect to be mistaken for one w character is 
not above reproach. 

[It is the demeanor and the ess that tinguish one 
from the other. I wish all girls knew this when they 
ure putting on so much bold, glaring, brazen finery. 

Girls love beautiful, ngs they have not 
judgment or experience enough to enable them to see 
where the line of propriety s} be drawr 

It is only because they are pure, and beauty-loving 
and bright, and happy, that t sometimes over-dress 
They mean well, and they w be startled and blush 
ividly if they knew the their finery tells on 
ther 

Blessings on the dear girls 


Reading, 


heavenly-minded !” from one to 


nother 


, in a hushed whisper. 


‘He is ripe for the kingdom,” was answered back. 


The world hangs loosely upon | 18 a worn-out gar- 
ment, ready to be cast aside w! t Master summons 
1im away. God has endowed him ad portion 


of His Spirit.” 





I walked thoughtfully away when the little company 
ted. “Is it indeed s I vitl f. 
‘*Heavenly-minded?” ‘Ripe f the } lom ? ‘A 
double portion of God’s Spirit resting What 


is it to be heavenly-minded? How is a ma 


the kingdom of God?” 
I knew a little of the man’s past and present. He had 


ripened for 


not been an earnest worker in the world; but, rather, an 
enthusiast, 


He 
spent a great 


idler and a dreamer. He was something of ar 


and had the reputation of being “ gifted in prayer.” 
talked much on the subject of religion, and 
deal of time in preparing himself for Heaven. This pre- 
ervances, the 


In busi- 


paration consisted, mainly, in pious ol 


reading of religious books, fasting and prayer. 


rit 6 
It was 
were d 
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WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 


HOMAS A KEMPIS, shut in thé monastery of St. 
Agnes, in the fifteenth century, began his immortal 
treatise on the Imitation of Christ with the sentence, 

“ He that keepeth my words shall not walk in darkness, 
saith the Lord.” And according to his faith was it unto 
him. In the superstitious darkness of that day, leading 
| an obscure life, celebrated for his skill and diligence in 
| copying pious books, A’Kempis did not walk in darkness. 
His devout book shows that he walked in light, and the 
Father which is in secret set the candle upon a candlestick, 
so that the light of the German monk’s meditations has 
enlightened the hearts of men in every nation of Chris- 





ness, he had not succeeded, because he lacked earnestness, 
prudence and industry. There was, to his perception, a 
spirit of worldly-mindedness in these, opposed to religion. 
It was a letting of himself down into carnal things, that | 
were death to the spirit And so he was very poor, and 


could sing, and did sing, with feeling, 


“No foot of land do I possess, 
Nor cottage in the wilderness— 
A poor, wayfaring man. 
I lodge, awhile, in tents below, 
Or gladly wander to and fro, 
Till I my Canaan gain.” 


And rather took merit to himself for his poverty; re- 
garding it almost as one of the Christian graces. 

I need hardly say, that the wife of this man was a 
toiler beyond her strength, and that his children had not 
received the natural and moral advantages that their fa- 
ther might have procured for them, if he had been a 
worker in the world, instead of an enthusiastic dreamer. 
The burdens of others were made heavier, because he had 
failed to bear his own allotment; and evil had crept in at 


tendom even unto this day. 

It was in Bedford jail, working hard with his hands to 
keep his family from starving, with no hope of release, 
and with impaired health, that John Bunyan, the tinker- 
preacher, drew that noble portrait of the brave, invinci- 
ble Christian, who kept heart in the Shadow of Death and 
overthrew Apollyon; and that other one of Faithful, who 
cheerfully laid down his life in Vanity Fair;'and that of 
the door he was appointed to guard, because he had slept | brave Hopeful, whose head never sank beneath the waters 
And yet he was called “ beavenly-minded,” | of the River of Death. In Bedford jail he had that 
vision of the Delectable Mountains, and of the Giant 
No cireumstances can darken the soul of 


at his post. 
and ripe for the kingdom. 
As I mused, reason and feeling both demurred. I | Great-heart. 
could see nothing of the spirit of Heaven in this; but | him who walks in the light. 
only the delusion of an unprofitable servant. To be hea- But there are Christians who ingeniously devise ways 
venly-minded, is to be in the love of good deeds; and | of keeping themselves in darkness. We speak of the 
every man who, from a religious principle, acts justly | Dark Ages as though they were indeed of the past; but 
and faithfully in all his relations in life, is a doer of good | the Dark Ages always continue, and there are plenty of 
deeds. He only can become heavenly-minded; he only | pious Protestant people who build medieval cloisters for 
can worship God in spirit and in truth. their souls. Hardly a week passes that we do not get a 
Praying and singing are of no avail, without acting. | letter from some one who has locked himself in a more 
They may lift the thoughts heavenward; but only as our | hopeless jail than Bunyan’s at Bedford, and barred the 
We are in the | door with hard texts about unpardonable sins, and hard 
sayings about the hopelessness of those whose day of 
grace is gone forever. They have not chosen the Giant 
Great-heart for their guide, but have taken the Giant 


feet move are we borne thitherward. 
world for work and duty; and we cannot be righteous, 
unless we act right toward our fellow-men. Belief in God, 
and an acknowledgment of His holy precepts, are only 
as the inception of spiritual life; true vitality and Chris- | Despair for their keeper. 
tian manhood are the results of right living. It is the About texts of Seripture there may be mistakes. About 
good and faithful servant who alone enters into the joy of | the fatherhood of God there can be none. Men who pene- 
his Lord; only he who performs good acts to the children | trated ancient labyrinths unwound a thread as they went 
in, that they might have a guide for their wandering feet 
when they wished to come out. He who tries to under- 
stand the intricacies of theological speculation, or to pene- 
trate to the meaning of the dark sayings of Scripture, 
needs to keep fast hold to the thread of God’s fatherhood 
give up its darling scheme. and tender mercy. If he do not let that go, one will not 
we overcome the man of sin, who is ever prompting to a | lose himself in darkness. The first two words of the 


disregard of others, that we may get larger worldly bene- | Lord’s Prayer are a torch put into every man’s hand to 


fits and increased natural enjoyments, do we receive true 
spiritual life, and advance in the way of regeneration. | 
To rest a hope of Heaven on any other ground, is a most 
fatal delusion. T. 8. A. 


of men is accepted, 

It is easier to pray than to work; easier to believe a 
certain formula, than to practise self-denial; easier to 
permit the feelings to lapse sweetly away under the influ 
ence of tranquillizing music, than to compel self-love to 
But only in the degree that 


light him through every dark valley. 

But there are people with whom this owlish love of 
darkness is a disease. Drive away one brood of doubts 
from them and there straightway comes another. Now 
there is but one remedy for this. Had A’Kempis sat idle 
in his cloister, studying only his own mental exercises, he 
might have lost himself in a midnight of hopeless dark- 
too many hard and bitter words. We try to break, not | The illuminating of beautiful manuscripts of good 
While we strive to be strong in | books was wholesome employment. Had Bunyan been 
idle he might easily have brooded on the wretched condi- 
tion of his family and the dark problems of theology until 
that jail would have become a very Doubting Castle to his 
soul. Making tagged laces to save his family from star- 
vation and preaching the Gospel to his fellow-prisoners 
A man’s own 


HE SPIRIT OF CHRIST.—We all speak and write 


ness, 


to mend the bruised reed. 
faith, let us not despise the faith of the weakest; for there | 
will come a day to all of us when, in the giving way of 

the powers of nature and the pouring in of the great 

water-floods, we may grasp at something which may hold | 
up and carry us over. And then, not how much we have | 
searched out and know, not how much we have disputed | were fountains of spiritual health to him. 
and prevailed, will help us, but how much we have lived soul is a dark place. One’s motives and thoughts and 
in Christ and imbibed his spirit—Deran ALrorp. | experiences are a labyrinth never yet explored to the end. 
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An experience that springs from a physical condition i 


not easily sey 1 one that comes of a spiritua 
exercise, It 
of man’s lif 
man who sees 1 f but his work. It is not neces 


sary that one lerstand physiology that one may 


learn which mu use in walking. Some men would 


have their ey und that they might look within 


but God poir f man’s senses outward. Luther, 


and Bunyan, at the critical period of thei: 
lives abode in 
God willed it, se they set themselves to study 


themselves; t vait for their own sins like a cat 


watching for 1 t when they arose and went forth 


to do for oth t shone all about them. If 
man will dark »ws of his house and refuse t 
walk abroad bh imagine that the sun does not 
shine. 

There is a vy il littie Sunday-sechool lullaby 
that enjoins « cast his deadly doing dowr 
The doing of no doubt de udly rather | 
Pharisaism is ds 
healthier than 


wait fur no ex it go to work. It 


his “doing.” There is notl 

» man called into the vineya 
hears Christ's y ¢ them whose house is } 
onarock. Ti t thing in the universe is 


ness and stagn HER tn Christian Union. 


F INORDIN 
Q desireth a1 
quieted in himss 

The proud 
and humble in sg; 

The man that 
ly tempted and oy 


FECTIONS.—Whenever a man 


rdinately he is presently dis 


can never rest. The poor 
ether in all peace. 
tly dead to himself, is 


in small and trifling things. 


t to live much there. The course 
n, outward. He is the healthy 


months or years, not because 


3 The weak in spirit, and } 


] 


in a Manner ¢a; 
nal and prone to sensil hardly withdray 
himself altogether from ea 
And, therefore, he is oft 
hdraw himself fro 
ignation when any op} 
And, if he hath followed 
sently disquieted with ren 
vielded to his passions, wl 
taining of the peace he 
rrue quietness of he rotten by resi 
assions, not by obey 
re is, then, no peace t rt of a carnal n 
in him that is ad te t thin 


ra 


spiritual and fervent ma: K eMPIS. 


YELF-LOVE.—The lo 
S nimating spirit of a 


lefinitely diversific 


tand centre ar 
rms and asp< 
and operates 
different planes of tl t Sensuality 
ywest, most general ex} I it also takes th 
ippearance of covetousness other of the g 
nd vulgar forms of vice. It r, compatible wit 
} 


excellence of external 1 man may 


open sin, and give aln iseful, and d 
from the love of self I expect his reward 
’ men, in th t of his posit 

n the world, or in promoting " ss in life. He 


may find full recompense fo nt in the cor 


ent belief that, of his own s t nd by his ow: 

led efforts, he has becom thermen. He 

ne the work, and he ¢ glory for it 
+ ] 

a god unto himself, ar 3 ay ent virtues are 

morning and evening ' the altar of self 


| This is the last, and it is the 


Mathers’ Deparhnent, 


TALKS TO MOTHERS. 


TH W. KENT. 
No. 1. 
“ Happy New-} to you, dear mothers, each and 
every one! 
Whatever | record of the years that are past, 
may you, amid thé 
bells, receive new st rth and desires to live this life 


nt ringing of the Christmas 
aright; may their gl es ringing, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men, 

find an echo in your rake it, in all its fullness, 


| 
into your inmost heart i it will illumine all your life, | 
3 : 


and bring you hap) 
come. 

If I can in any w 
burdens, make duty | 
persevere in the great and ennobling work which God has 


all the years that are to 


p you—if I can lighten your 
ner, encourage you to patiently 


given you to do—the work of guiding your children to a | 
true, noble manhood and womanhood, if I can show you | 
a truer, better and wiser way than you have known, if I 
can cheer you in tims f adversity and bereavement, if 
I can implant in your |} S & more earnest desire to 
make others happier and better, and to make the most of 
your own lives and opportunities—if I can thus help you 
<0 be better, truer wives and mothers, I shall be so glad ; 


| and plant flowers, to strive to keey 


the future, inasmuch as ne this, if you 


feel that I have done you good 


ve is better than riches s it whether one 


” or “poor” if 2 I Anyway, true 

hes means love (notwithstanding some may say to 
the contrary); and herein consist difference be 
tween the rich and the poor, that 1as love is rich, 
and he who has it not is poor. 

No matter how beautiful and cos your New-Year's 
g may be, no gift among t car f as precious 
is the confidence and love of | 

Do you realize what a blessing 
crowned your life?—that y: 
beyond all price? and that in fait 
luty of your high office as a er, you areé 
engaged in the highest, noblest < with which mortal 
can be intrusted? 

And what is a mother’s duty? : ot to guide the 
little feet in safe and right paths, to and tenderly 
restrain natural tendencies to evil, and establish right 

L 


| principles and feelings in their stead, to pluck up weeds 


i pure and the 
heart gentle, loving and kind, to teach them firm reliance 
on the love and care of their Heavenly Father, and that 


they should ever be careful and watchful lest they grieve 
Him; to teach them the duty of becoming useful, self-sup- 














Pr car in fact, that they may stand the test of temptation, and 
hdray eome out upright, honorable and strong, when, in after 

years, they go forth, as men and women, into the world! 
about " If it be a mother’s duty to care for the moral and spi- 
into ritual, it is also as much her duty to study the physical 
itn well-being of her children, She should not remain in 


and she should do all 





spre ignorance of the “laws of health ;” 
- in her power to give them good health—to enable them to 
0 the jevelop into healthy, robust men and women. 

Healthy and happy! what an invaluable fortune with | 

sting which to begin the duties and responsibilities of life—the 
work-a-day life of manhood and womanhood! 

man, And now, dear mothers, ask yourselves this question: 

a the Can any woman who is not herself an carnest Christian, 
do her whole duty by her children? 

There can be but one answer—WNo., 
and Then first, “seek ye the kingdom of God; and all 
recta these things shall be added unto you.” 

on Do try to give your children a happy childhood—that 
y is blessed time is soon past, and oh, how they will bless you 
the n after life, if you surround them with an atmosphere of 
ORs love and tenderness, and peace and wise teaching, and 
‘ith allow them innocent mirth and enjoyments, now. 
aun Deal wisely, tenderly and very patiently with them; | 
ul and afterward you shall reap a rich reward. 

“As you sow, so shall you reap.” Implant in those 
we little hearts the good seed of love and forbearance, of 
He truth, forgiveness, uprightness and “whatsoever is pure | 
- and lovely,” and it will spring up and “ bring forth good | 
sien fruit,” and render the possessors a blessing to themselves 
He and to the world; and God shall smile upon you, and 
o ur children shall arise up, and call you blessed ;” but 
” you do not do this—if you sow evil seed in the hearts 





your children, and foster evil passions and pander to 
them—them you shall also reap the reward of such a 
vurse. It will be a fearful reward; and may God pity 
you, for you will need it. 
Ife intrusts thew to your care in the guilelessness of in- 
fancy; and do you not suppose that He will hold you re- 


ble for the inanner im which you perform a trust so 





sacred? Remember that it is an immortal soul which He 
has intrusted to your keeping. 
If you wish to make your children true and noble, re- 


member that era nple is the very best teacher. Precepts 
are good in their place, but the force of example is 
stron 
good precept a mother may employ, she must be herself 
an exponent of it in everyday life—a living erample. 

If it be a noble work to make children happy, why can 
we not make them happier than we do, since so small a 
thing will give them happiness ? 

It is worth while to “turn over a new leaf,” im this re 
spect, if the old “leaf” bears little or no record of such 
work. Do you not think so? 

It is amusing to see children at play, when you occupy 
the post of one before whom they feel at liberty to play 
unreservedly ; and if you don’t know anything about 
hat, you have missed arare pleasure, 

What a world of imagination they must have, to change 


fine carriages, and people clad in silks and velvet! 

And we were once like that! Let us try to remember 
this, and when they crave our sympathy in their childish 
enjoyments, let us not turn away with an impatient, “Oh 


do go away-—don’t bother me ” 





porting members of society—to so mould the character, | 


ger: and therefore we must conclude that whatever 


. . . | 
such very commonplace objects and material to prancing 
steeds that it is often euch hard work to “hold,” and to 
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| Let your children be sure of your sympathies in all 
| their little joys and griefs—let them feel that “ mother” 
| is always ready and willing to receive their confidence; 
| and you will be richly repaid, some day, for all your anx- 
iety and care. 

| Do you not remember how small a thing could make 


| you happy when a child? and how you looked forward to 

| the yearly visit of “Santa Claus” with such enthusiasm 

as only children are capable of? 

| Then, now that you wield the sceptre, make the Holi- 

day Sas happy, and as satisfac tory as possible. 

Do you know of anything that they especially hope 
, 


“Santa Claus” will bring them ? If you do not, then take 


pains to ascertain; and, if it is possible, see that “he” 
loes bring it. 
: 


Children do not prize gifts for their costliness; but 


| would frequently choose something of scare 





and prize it far more than a whole armful ; 
intment is keener 


| sents: for, to a child, I think no disap} 





than to find that the thing they have hoped and longed 


for, until it has come to be the dearest of the heart’s de- 








sires, is not, after ong the precious store. 
So small a thing doth make or mar the happiness of 
| childhood! 
There is one little incident of my own childhood which 
| time has failed to obliterate from my mind; and, if you 


would believe it, my heart actually aches and 





become dimmed, sometimes when I think of it, 
When I was aa very little girl—indeed, almost as long 
ago as I can remember anything—I used to so hope “San- 


| ta Claus” would bring me a little doll; not like the “ nice 





doll” that was kept “ put away,” only on special oceasions 
when I was “not very well,” or “ getting better,” or when 
I was to “ be a ver: at home with sis- 
ter,” while father : for t d ete., 
not like that wonde1 et l red- 
faced one that Cousie Ry gave me; but a dear, little dolly 


with a “lovely” face, a body of leather, and arms and feet 
of wood. 

| But the years glided on; and, although he always filled 
my stockings “to the brim,” the one coveted treasure 


would each time be forgotten. Still, I never lost faith 
fo} > 


| that he would bring her “ next time,” and many were the 
| 

| long summer and autumn hours that I spent gazing out 
across the rippling waves of the broad, beautiful river, 





with dreamy eyes, longing for her glad coming, and 
counting the weeks and days to Christmas. 
| And then, when the longed-for evening did arrive, how 
r 


ttle stockings and hurry off 


| eagerly would I hang up the littl 


' to bed, so as to have nothing hind 





in his labor of love; but how I m: ill, I 
cannot imagine. Sure to be the the 
morning, [ would slip out of be t, in 

val 





my n eht-dress and bare feet 
| of the outside of my stockings, “just to see ;” so that if he 
| should have failed to bring her, “they” would not see my 
disappointment and be grieved and think me ungrateful ; 
and it was a very big lump in my throat that I managed 
| to swallow by the time the family was astir, and the pro- 
per time for emptying the stockings had come. 
And they never even mistrusted that I was disappoint- 
ed! 
If they had only known, it would have saved al! that; 
ah the doll would have cost far less than some of the 
other things. 
After several years, an aunt gave me one; and although 
it wes a world of joy and comfort, I do not think it was 
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ever to me . 
Claus” put it 
And this 
him to bring t 
And whil 
children and 
others less fay 

about you 
found them, d 
No one sh 
doing someth 
heart happier 
dren—let then 
“mother” nev 
doing good—l 
Let them see tl 
at Christmas-t 
and it will b 
they will be 
their own lives 
sight of Him wl 
only begotte ns 
not perish, but 
God,” so many 


would have been had “Santa 
, ascertain what they most wish 
lying the hay piness « f your own 
m you could bring joy. Look | sense, a 


un for them. l 


Christmas to pass by withou 


Bays’ 
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“new commandment” giv t hat we “ love 


another;” and that “w world’s good 
seeth his brother have ne« up his bowel 


npassion from him, how é t ve of God 

od 
and that we must nd in truth,” 
bp or vat there may | ing deeds of love and i also, that in 


i men are “ brothers 
is not, and when you have tet them to take ar plans for doi 
talk with them, ns metimes, 
t them Aelp you do som 


yme lonely or care-bur h them the 


i example before your ¢ 1 and loving wort m the 
think of in after years, ind the beauty of self-de1 erosity and 


red a Christmas to pa I fishness. 


to the needy and Christmas, if it j thing, always 


part of your life (and not alon mong their presents s 


s, as you ha 


son to them 


n, and practic 
n that this is 


l the world th: 


ver believeth i: 
ting life’ 


ago—teach 


wm Girls’ Grewsury. 
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THE HERMIT AND THE TRAVELLER, | tr: 0f betred and revens 


HERE was 

despised the } 

to all over 
almost always t 
No one can be 
penalty of suff 
way, to puni h us 
ment, that we n 

Now this man 
neighbors. He 
to do his bidding 
as powerful, he 1 
themselves, and if 
dwellings, and laid 

He had a wife, 
gentle and so b« 
lovely, that even t 
possessions. 

One day a man ¢ 
His garments were 
tilled the soil; | 
eyes flashed with ar 

“Your soldiers h 
my wife; and I am | 
sternly. 

If this peasant ha 
neighbor, and asked 
have been ordered to 
the wicked lord of t 
heart, fell into a gre 


to slay the poor man 


into the apartment, | 


seeing the sword in 
out in alarm. 


At sight of these, his 


t and powerful among his| opp: 


und’s upraised hand, cried | He wil t forgive! 


nt’s heart, ¢ drawing 


1 who led a wicked life. He} them with thrusts given as 


ed the weak, and was c1 In the next moment he was 


ud power. As it happen: xd horror-stricken over 
great calamity befell him. | All his wicked life crowded 
el, without paying the! warning words of a piou 
l we do, is sure, in son you out!”’—scarcely notic 
God permits this punish-| his ears in tones like thund 
a’ weight of remorse 
ssed him. He seemed 
tle, and had armed sol Power that he had s 
s cruel and selfish, as y From that time men |! 
’ 


ple who could not defend | into ruins, and weeds and br 


Man) years afterward 


resisted, he burned their | fields. 
pes 


flelds, Af t et. While vain! 


lren. His wife was so} he came a hermit, wh 


children so good and 


prized them above all his 


tle, and asked to see him. 
e worn by peasants wl 


nance was fierce, and his 


my house, and carried off been a gre: i ’ rey the hermit. “I 


ruel oppressor; ¢ lw l I defied God, 
His ha por Then I fied 


nd cringed to his powe away, from e sicht of men, erness, that I 


und justice!” He s] 


favor, the soldiers might and I unish \ f ’ | i has been 


his wife; but, as it was, id of dainty meats . water, instead 
I cut my 


W vunds And 


is moment, his wife came | tl have ¢ 1 thi vr we et God still hides 


who had no pity in his} of rich wines. IT spend w nig prayer: 
nd lifting his sword tried ’ 
er beautiful children, and | Himes sin anger. My sir been too great 
Oh, that I } 


er been born!” 
e hermit groaned in anguish of spirit 


| And 


’s most precious things, the! “ i man!” gaid the traveller “God hides 


ee Se 








one 
and 
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Himself from no one. It is you that have hidden your 


self from God. He dwells here with the happy birds, 
with the fragrant blossoms, and pure, running water—with 
all nature in her orderly work; but not with man, idly 


bemoaning himself. If you wish to find God, go wher 


His poor, His suffering and needy ones are, and join Him 


in helping them.” 

The hermit covered his face with his hands and sank 
down upon the earth. All strength went out of his limbs. 
He was weak and helpless as a little child. 

“ Begin a newer and truer life,” continued the traveller, 
“by at once showing me the way out of this forest. I 
have much work to do for God among the children of 
men, and they suffer loss while I am away.” 

The hermit rose 
from the ground, 
slowly, as strength 
came back to him; 
and silently led the 
traveller out of the 
forest. 

“Prayer, and fast- 
ings, and se!f-denials, 
are all vain,” said 
the traveller, as they 
stood still on the great 
high read, “ unless 
there be good ‘deeds. 
Go back among your 
fellow-men and do 
them good, if you de- 
sire God's favor; you 
will never find it 
here.” , 

After ten years’ ab- 
sence, the lord of the 
castle came back to 


its desolate walls. 


lis hair was white as 
wool; his form wasted 


and bent; his counte- 
nance thin and sor- 
rowful. Men stood 
aloof from him; for 


hey remembered how 
wicked and cruel he 
The weak 


had been. 
trembled at his re- 


turn, for they feared 


his oppressions. 
Soon, the hearts of | \ 
SHADOW 
all began to turn to- { a oe on 





| Then the traveller knew him, and his countenance was 
[ full « f gladness ; for, in place of the miserable, self-afflict- 
ji ing h erm , he saw a 


peaceful old man, whose life of good 


deeds hi ’ * vuucht him so near to God, that his face was 


ilmost like the face of an angel in its tranquil sweetness, 


1 hears you now,” said the traveller. 
| “eis very near. He fills my heart with His love. I 
His servant,” answered the lord of the castle, bowing 
his head w 
“ Ah, yes,” said the traveller. 


th a gentle reverence. 

“Tt is the faithful ser- 
|} vant, who worships God in well-doing, that gets the bless- 
ing. Others never find it.” 


Then they broke bread and prayed to er, and the 


traveller went on his way, rejoicing that the good secd 
i 


harvest. 


Holiday Games, 


L THOU GH this 





is J anuary 

- I ber 7 the 
Home it 
will pre h 
many I re 
the holiday w 

| of this ve 
f 





selected 





binh w} , 
games which will ad 


much t 1@ enjoy 





ment of the evening 
during the season of 
festivity. 


Suapow Borr. 
One of the most 
amusing games we 


know of is called 
“Shadow Buff.” It 


is played by fastening 





a sheet over a door- 
way or the recess 
formed by a bay-win- 
dow. One of the 


players is stationed 
behind this sheet as 
Buffy, and all the 
lights in the room ex- 
tinguished but one, 


BUFF. 
and that placed so 





ward the lord of the 


j 


castle; for instead of doing evil, as before, his hand was | 


showing itself in good works. He kept no soldiers to 


guard his gates, and defend him from enemies, for now 


he had no enemies. The poor were helped, the sick care 


for, and the vicious restrained. He was a father and a| 


protector of the people. 
One day, as he sat looking from a window of his castle, 


that the shadow of 
any one passing in front of the sheet will fall directly upon 
it. Then the rest of the players take turns in passing 
before the sheet. Each one passes slowly three times, and 
y succeeds in guessing who he is, then he must take 
] e as Buty behind 
released. Those who pass before the curtain may disguise 





the sheet, and the first one is 


| themselves in any manner they please, and may limp, 


at the peaceful country which lay all around him; peace-| jump, grimace, or in any way contrive to distort their 


ful and happy, because he was on the side of good instead | shadows on the curtain. 


of evil; he saw passing by, the traveller who rag ‘e n | 


lost in the forest. And he sent his servantafter him. hen 
the two men stood face to face, the traveller said: “ By e we 
not met before?” And the lord of the castle answered : 


“Yes, you came to me once with a message from God.” 


| 
| 
| 


The more fantastic the disguises 


the more amusing the game will be. 


LAWYER, 
All who are to take part in the game assemble and 


choose a lawyer. The chairs in the room are arranged in 
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two rows facin 
men, having « 
the partners 07 
to ask such 
swered, not | 
partner, If ar 


change places 


Let a bag be 
a string fri ! 
eyes of one 
turn three tir 
the stick. If 
bag, he is ent 
game is don 
will be dis] 
the usual n 
Each pla 
turn in trying 


the bag. 


ConsEQUEN( 
Thisisaqui 

and at the sam 
ene of the most a 
ing ones which « 
played. All the } 
era assemble a 
a table, each 
haif sheet of writir 
paper and a pei 
Each writes an ad; 
tiveexpressing ag 
or bad quality 
man’s character 
person. Each or 
then turns over ar 
creases down they 
written upon, and 
change papers. E 
one writes a gent 
man’s name, and t 
it down, and char 
papers 7 
another v " 
ity, applicable t 
lady, is written, ar 
ail the papers 
turned down a 
changed as bef 
Then a lady’s n 
met; then what | 
gave her; what she 
she said to him; th« 
Mrs. Grundy said. 
ehanged, and no or 
When all 
eollects and reads 


written. 


while others will fit t 
As an illustration, ¥ 
The highly erudite 
Mr. Smith 
and the romantic 
Miss Jones 
met by the side of : 
He wore a rose-bud 
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er. Then the ladies and gentl 
partners, sit down in these chairs, 
another. The lawyer proceeds 
he chooses, which must be an 
1 addressed, but by his or her 
ikes a mistake, he or she must 


wyer and ask the questions. 


ckY Baa. 

ys and bonbons, and hung by 
in’'a doorway. Bandage the 

nd give hima stick. Let him 

1 then try to hit the bag with 


uls he succeeds in hitting the 


t, which 


e something from it, after the | 
i 


le must pay 


Hilt} 


THE LUC 


n; then a place where they 


n what she wore; what he 
what he said to her; what 


yuences;” and, finally, what 


| 
must be turned down and 
| 


i what the others have 

are finished, some person 

Some are absurd, of course, | 
st comically. 


the following: 


] 
nd. 


ttonhole, 


| and she had on a sky-blue r te with scarlet trith 

| mings. 

| He asked her if she admi 

| She blushed and hung he 

“ There’ 

| As love's y« 
The consequences were t h caught cold; 

and Mrs. Grundy said she had foreseen the whole affair 


| from the beginning. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE NEW TOY, 


if JHE Journal of the F ain , for November, 


has an article by Pr D ar describing a new 


which is 


philosophical toy, ca 
thus described: 


persistence 
presents 
oe ¥ tiful and re 
tterns, that 
are quite 

1iform for given conditions 
“Tf a tune like Auld Lang Syne is | slowly in it, 
intensity, & 
id and alike 


care being taken to give the 
series of curves will appear, OF 
for 

scension, so that it would be } ‘ indicate the 


a given sound, whether reach« y ascension or de- 


tune by the curves; in other words, it is a true phonauto- 


graph.” 
The toy is simple enough, but f ‘+h simple con- 


trivances important philosophical d ries have often- 


times had their origin. 


He who commands himself, commands the world, too; 
and the more authority you have ers, the more 


command you must have over yourse 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 








‘Fuenings with the Poets. 


QUESTIONINGS. 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 
V HAT mother-angel tended thee last night, 


Sweet baby mine? 
Cradled upon what breast all soft and white 
Didst thou recline? 


Who took thee, frail and tender as thou art, 
Within her arms? 

And shielded thee, close claspéd to her heart, 

From all alarms? 


Surely that God who lured thee from the breast, 
That hoped to be 

The softest pillow and the sweetest nest 
Thenceforth to thee, 


Sent thee not forth into the dread unknown, 
Without a guide, 

To grope in darkness, treading all alone 
The path untried. 


Compassionate is He who called thee, child ; 
And well I know 

He sent some Blessed One, of aspect mild, 

With thee to go 


Through the dark valley, where the shadows dim 
Forever brood, 

That the low music of an angel’s hymn 
Might cheer the solitude! 





MY LITTLE WIFE. 


UR table is spread for two to-night— 
No guests our bounty share; 
The damask cloth is snowy white, 
The service elegant and bright, 
Our china quaint and rare; 
My little wife presides, 
And perfect love abides. 


The bread is sponge, the butter gold, 
The muffins nice and hot. 
What though the winds without blow cold 
The walls a little world unfold, 
And the storm is soon forgot. 
In the firelight’s cheerful glow 
Beams a Paradise below. 


A fairer picture who hath seen? 
Soft lights and shadows blent; 
The central figure of the scene, 
She sits—my wife, my love, my queen 
Her head a little bent ; 
And in her eyes of blue 
I read my bliss anew. 


I watch her as she pours the tea, 
With quiet, gentle grace ; 
With fingers deft and movements free, 
She mixes in the cream for me, 
A bright smile on her face, 
And as she sends it up 
I pledge her in my cup. . 


Was ever man before so bless’d? 
I secretly reflect. 
The passing thought she must have guess’d, 
For now dear lips on mine are press’d, 
An arm is round my neck, 
Dear treasure of my life— 
God bless her—little wife! 











A PRESENT HELP. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
\ E may not climb the heavenly steeps 


To bring the Saviour down; 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, 


For Him no depth can drown. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 

And faith has yet its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of His seamless dress 

Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


Through Him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with His name. 


O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine. 


BY WILLIAM COWPER. 


ITTLE inmate full of mirth, 
_4 Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
W heresoe’er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, 
Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet; 
In return thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 


Thus thy praise shall be expressed, 
Inoffensive, welcome guest! 

While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout, 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best; 
Frisking thus before the fire, 

Thou bast ail thy heart's desire. 


Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are; 
Theirs is but a summer song— 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired, and shrill, and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 





CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 
BY JOHN LYLY. 


UPID and Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses—Cupid paid ; 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sp2rrows— 
Loses them, too; then down he throws 
The coral of his lips, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) ; 
With these the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin; 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At last he set her both his eyes; 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love! has she done this to thee? 
What shall, alas! become of me? 
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MY LITTLE LABORER, 


A TINY man with fingers soft and tender, 
As any lady’s fair; 


Sweet eyes ie, a form but frail and slender, 
And curls of sunny hair; 

A household t a fragile thing of beauty— 
Yet with « 1 rising sun 

Begins his round of toil—a solemn duty 
That must be done. 


To-day he’s | 
With wond 
Or labors witl 


ng castle, house and tower 
s art and skill; 
ammer by the hour, 

With stror mined will; 

Anon, with | t he’s plying 
A brisk and driving trade; 

Again, with ightful, earnest brow is trying 
Some book lark lore to read. 

Now, laden lil e little beast of burden, 
He drags f along. 

And now his ttle voice is heard in 
Boistero t and song— 

Another hx in busy toiling 
With h top, and ball 

And with a patience that is never failing, 
He tries nquers all. 


But sleep at ‘ertakes my little rover, 
And on his ther’s breast, 

Toys thrown day’s hard labor over, 
He sinks t liet rest; 

And as I fold my bosom, sleeping, 
[ think, ”: thering tears, 

Of what the t re may be keeping 
As work nhood’s years. 


Whate’er tl essed little sleeper, 
Where’er t feet may roam, 

When life is 
Shall call t vest home; 

May’st thou g¢g n as sweetly to thy slumbers, 
Earth’s t gladly down, 

Then rise, to heaven’s angelic numbers, 
A starry, nt crown! 


THE SNOW-STORM. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
NNOUNCED 1 the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the and, drifting o’er the fields 

Seems nowhere t; the whited air 
Hides hills, an the river, and the heavens, 
And veils the far t the garden’s end. 
The sled and tra pped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all fries ut, the housemates sit 
Around the radia: we, enclosed 
In a tumultuous priva f storm. 

Come see the 1 i's masonry. 
Out of an unseen q ry, evermore 
Furnished with tile, the ree artificer 
Curves his white tions with projected roof 
Round every wind) stake, or tree, or door; 
Speeding, the my wded, his wild work 
So fanciful, so say ight cares he 
For number or pr Mockingly, 
On coop ot kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fill up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Mauzgre the farmer and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hor e numbered, and the world 
Ts all his own, ret r as he were not, 
Leaves, when the uppears, astonished Art 
To mimic, in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, t nd’s night-work, 
The frolic architect f the snow. 





leath, the world’s great reaper, 
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SWEET IS THE PLEASURE, 


BY JOHN 8. DWIGHT. 
~\WEET is the pleasure, 
KJ Itself cannot spoil! 
Is not true leisure 
One with true toil ? 


Thou that wouldst taste it, 
Still do thy be 

Use it, not waste it 
Else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold 
Near thee 
Only hath duty 
Such a sight 
Rest is not quitting 
The b isy ( aree 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its ephere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its lif 


Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt; 
Fuller emoti 
Heart never felt. 


’Tis loving and servin 
The highest ar 

’Tis onwards! wr 
And that is tr 


RECONCILED, 


BY PH@BI 


RY 
H, feet, grown weary as ye walk, 
When down life’s } y pathway lies, 
What care I while my nm : 
As the young eagle mounts th 


LN 


Oh, eyes, with weeping faded out 
What matters it how dim ye t 

My inner vision sweeps, untired, 
The reaches of eternity! 


Oh, death, most dreaded power ¢ 
When the last moment comes, 

Darkenest the windows of m) 
Through which I look on 


Yea, when mortality diss 
Shall [ not meet thine | 

My house eternal in the he 
Is lighted by the smile 


TO ——. 


BY ROBERT WILLIAM SPENCER, 
fies late I stayed—forgive the crime— 
Unheeded flew the hours 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers ! 


oe ee nee Oran 


And who, with clear account, remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass 


Ah! who to sober measurement, 
Time’s happy swiftness brings 


When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage to his wings 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Ole Home Circle, 


Aunt Patience and Her Son John Get Ready |» | w ui in my basket, for them ladies at the fair, insted of 


atin’ my cookies and cold chicken, took me to dinner at 


to Plan the Flying-Machine. | the hall. That dinner was kind of curious, too. They 
d ere jist as I expected, that air balloon of Wise’s | said it was the ladies of the Congregational church that 








busted up fust try. Wall, nothing short of a French | was a givin’ ’em, for a good price, to be sure. I s’pose 
Revolution will take the wind out’n my sails. But| they want a carpet, or a bell, for their church, or maybe 
I du declare I had some trials afore I left the fair. the men hev got so shiftless and neglectin’ that they don’t 
Jist as sure as you live I see Cousin Bijah a-flirtin’| make out the minister’s pay, and so the wimmin, poor 
" with a young gal, him that I’d intended for Pipsey, or | things, hed to sweat and moil over one of them steam 
ruther Pipsey fur him, coz she’d be so profitable. Bless | cookers to make a hundred dollars or two to keep the 
you, it was Araminta Noggles from Cincinnati. You see| preacher from starvin’. I felt proper sorry for ’em, hur- 
Bijah use ter live there once, and he boarded at the Nog-| ryin’ and seurryin’ about, jist like waiters at a tavern, 
gleses, a poor, shiftless set of no-accounts, and her aunt | when I knew plenty of ’em wouldn't hev carried the cof- 
is a pretendin’ to keep house for Bijah. But sakes alive! | fee-pot from their own kitchen to the dinin’-room, and if 
if you call that housekeepin’ when you're kept, and a/| the hired gals didn’t spring to bring in things at the tap 
sarvant to boot, then I don’t. | of the bell, there’d be a precious fuss. 
Araminta purtended to bring things to the fair; but,; But, law sakes! it’s well to know our own possibili- 
atween you and me, she jist cum to bring her own purty | ties. 
picter, so’s to captivate Bijah. There was a sofa-cushion, Maybe some of them fine wimmin will hev to keep a 
and two lamp-mats, and three bunnits, all feathers and | | boardin’-house, as I did when my son John went to col- 
furbelows; but, sakes alive! ennybody could ’a’ bought | lege, and a little experience won’t hurt ’em one bit. And 
them out of a store. I was that disgusted that I was / besides, what you do, if you do it clean and well, and 
proper glad that I hed such a prospect of leavin’ the | with good intentions, ain’t a goin’ to stick to you, any 
country till I could git over feelin’ so kind o’ riled. The | more’n your old wrapper that you wear of a mornin’, and 
idee of enterin’ store goods at a farmers’ fair! Why, lay it off fora party dress at night. Jt’s what you air, 
anybody could go to the store, and buy laces and ribbons | uot what you wear. 
and exhibit ’em. Wall, it beats my time—and the wust| There, I made a rhyme without thinkin’ on it. I al- 
of all is, that Araminta has got her eye on Bijah, and | ways thought I hed a good deal of poetry in my compo- 
first he knows, he'll hev the whole tribe of Noggleses on- | sition, but, as the geologers say, it never cropped out 


to his hands to support. | afore. Some time, I may work that mine to good pur- 
But he sha’n't, ef I can help it; not while that blessed | pose. 
Pipsey Potts is left without a pardner—for, between you| Well, as I was sayin’, it’s what you air, and a lady ora 


and me, I do believe old Mrs. Noggles don’t make butter | gentleman will always lay off the soiled garments, and 
enough from them six Durham cows to more’n supply their | put on good ones, and come right into society without 
own table, They’re a shiftlesstribe, them Noggleses, and | showin’ anything, only the real character, that, maybe, 
if Bijah should take to Araminta, I should always blame | has grown all the brighter for bein’ whetted up a little by 
myself for-bein’ kind o’ slack like, in not pervidin’ him | use. 


with a suitable pardner. But I hev an idee, and idees is Now I don’t suppose, if I should call on Queen Victo- 
what lies at the foundation, pervidin’ they are of the| ria on my way over to France, and she was to see what a 
right sort. great thing my son John and I hed done, she'd ever think 


I'll jist git the governor to suggest that there shall be | to ask whether he airned his coat a-huskin’ corn, or a- 
a reg'lar cookin’ department in the Farmers’ Collidge, | teachin’ geometry, or a-borin’ for ile, or whether I hed 
and no farmer shall think of marryin’ a girl that hain’t | hed my dress made by a manty-maker, or by my own fin- 
took her diploma for makin’ bread and butter, and know- | gers. Says Ito my granddaughter, Jerushy, she’s my 
in’ how to keep a house in order. | darter’s darter, says I, “ Be so good and so wise that no- 
When I git time, I'll work out this idee. It’s a poor | body will see your garments.” And I guess that is what 
pity to teach the boys how to raise wheat and pertaters, | the old story means about the king who, with his courti- 
and good beef, and not hev the girls know how to make | ers, was to be clothed in invisible garments. The grand 
bread any better than that loaf Pipsey “commended,” nor | life will make the grandest garments invisible, but a’ poor, 
know how to cook a potater so’s not to hev it soggy, nor | mean life is glad to wrap itself up in feathers and furbe- 
to brile a stake so it’ll have any juices left. The cookin’ | lows and fashions, just to keep people from seeing the real 
is the biggest half to make things comfortable; and now, | meanness that their dress tries to hide but can’t. 
that so many men have married shiftless wives, school-| But, dear me! I shall never git to the makin’ of that 
ma’ams and city flirts, it’s time the thing was took in | flyin’-machine, if I stom for moralizin’. And that's the 
hand. way a great many good things is left undone. There's so 
I mustn’t say too much about it afore I git away to) much to talk about, and folks is so gossipy, that afore 
France, for fear the governor and Dr. Townsend won't let | they know it, the fire’s burnt down, and the candle’s gone 
me off, but will insist on my stayin’ and superintendin’ | out, and they hain’t got done what they meant to do, and 
the whole job, and that, you see, would spile the flyin’- | so they stumble to bed in the dark. What a blessing it 
machine. | is that God’s sunshine will wake them on the morrow, and 
Well, when we got home, I set right down by John, as | it won't make a bit of difference about the taller candle 
soon as we'd hed our cup of tea, with the cold things I | for themselves, only they might wish they’d done more 
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and said less, and left a tip of it for their children and 


neighbors to light t ng a bit. 


But I was det ned afore I went to bed to git the | 
plan for that fl whine all laid out. Now my son 
John, like most of ect, thinks he could git up a flyin’- 


machine alone. | ess you, he’d make it with one 


wing, or else witl head or a tail, and it would be a 
dead failure; and then he'd complain of Proverdence, and 
think he was awfully used. It would be like Wise’s 


balloon, made of iled cotton cloth, and filled with the wrong 
sort of gass, and t n it busted up, why he'd lay 
it to anything els than to his own want of gump 
tion. Besides, w! 


wants common ser 


un has got an eddication, he 
t usin’ on it. 


Now says I: ‘ stick ter nater; follow her, and 
you'll master a’most problem.” 


But says he: “\ s eddication for, ef it aint to be 
foilered ?” 

Says I: “It’s only the trail that somebody has blazed 
by which you're t nater. Nater’s the top and the 
bottom of things, s lin’ 

t year’s snake-skin, ef it don’t 


all between, and your 
eddication ain’t w 
know enough to f 

So says I: “Jo fust thing you do to-morrow 


mornin’, you go ta wild duck, and we'll study 
that from stem to st e you lay out anything con 


You see a duck can 


siderable on that hine. 

both fly and swin | that’s jest what we want; for ef 
we git tired a-flyir the ocean, we want ter be able 
ter lite on the water, either make time that way or lie 
to and git a good S says I, “the duck’s your 
moddle, only follow it lin’ to the principle on which 
it's got up. It’s s n’ to me that men hain’t thought 
of that before,” but it’s because they thought 
they knew more t nater herself. Now we must git 
that duck, or, ef not a k, then a wild goose; and I 
wonder [ never t f that afore, for a wild goose is 
proper suggestive, it’s h a migrative bird. We must 
git one or the ot sure it from tip to tip of the 
wings, and from the f the nose to the longest tail 
feathers, and then t weigh and calculate, and by 
that means we « some definite rules. Ther’s 
where the failure ers has come in; and it’s my belief 
it’s jist because 1 s been so self-sufficient they 


“Why I 


think of hevin’ nice light 


couldn't take a wimmin,” says L. 





should no more t nothin’ 
cake without weig! 2easurin’, and hevin’ all the 
parts jest right.” 

I was a-tellin’ n r irter Jorushy how to make 
éookies the other d 10 went and writ it down. 


She'll make a profit for some man one of these 





days; and that’s w t men du need, bless their poor 





awkward souls, only made, and allers a-lookin’ 


out for the tother half, and it does need to have it proper 





capable. 
Says I: “Take two cups of sugar, one of milk, and a 
piece of butter as big as a hen’s egg. Then sift four cups | 


of flour—mebbe you 
three to begin with—r 
then take half of fiv nts’ 
nia and dissolve it in ¢ 


t want it all, so you take only 
your butter, mix in your sugar, 
worth of carbonate of ammo 
ilk, and quick as you can, stir 
it into your sugar and flour. Then you mould it light 
like, and roll it a rter of an inch thick, and cut it 
heart-shape, and put ght into a nice oven, not too 


hot, but jest enough to brown beautifully, and you'll have 


the nicest batch of c es you ever baked in your life. 


Says she: “Why do y 


say five cents’ worth of am- 





o 
E 


rists would 





monia, grandmar, for some of the dru; ive 


you twice as much for five cents as others would.” 
“Jerushy,” says I, “I said half of five cents’ wort] 
And if you send your Brother Jim, instead of goin’ your 
But ef 
you should go yourself, mind, don’t put in more'n a 
n't let that pesky 


ieezin’ your hand when 


self, you'll never git more’n the right quantity. 
quarter of what they give you; and 
clerk take pay for half on’t a-sq 
and it ’u'd 


he puts it into it. He hain’t no call to do it: 


make your life about as much out o’ taste as your cookies 
would be if you was to put in half the quantity he give 
you. His breath smells too strong of cigars, and lager 
beer, and limbacker cheese, to make an agreeable per 
fume round your life. Now mind what I tell you, both 
1bout the carbonate of ammonia and the clerk’s breath, 
too; and don’t you take toor of either, if you wunt 
yer cookies or your life sweet and wholesome.” 

Oh, dear, yes, it is sich a good thing always to be acci 


rate, and git jist the right proportions into things. Too 











much sugar spoils the best intentior e, and s0 does 
too much butter; and too many « s will make it hard 
and dry like; and too much nate of ammonia or 
soda will make it taste kind o’ bitt nd strong. 

Well, life’s a good dea! like receipt for cake 
It’s proper good if you git jist ‘ ght quantity, and 
mix it right briskiy, and bake i: eoven. And 


it’s the gas in it that makes it light and digestible. It's 
awful soggy without gas. 

Now, ef I was ter get up a perscription for life, it would 
be something after the plaz relishing cake. 
The basis on’t would be flou hat e staff of life, and 


it orter be clean and sweet—then put ir t about quantity 


for quantity of good things, sugar, and butter, and raisins, 
and spices, and eggs, and I'd whip “em uy ely, and bake 
in a good oven, and you'd see the hw come out all 


ight. It’s the tryin’ to live on bolted bread, too often 
; 


rd and sour, that makes many a family git dispepsy and 





the blues, and think themselves awft ood and pious, 


when they're only cross. “ N¢ says I, when I was 
u-talkin’ to Pipsey, “it won't do t e on sich stale 
Tell these poor | e-d 
let some of the furbelows go, and } 


things always. wn wWimmin to 


a quarter part 


poetry and romance into the per tion, and life’ll be 
? 


ight and sweet, and they won't need t t so much onto 


the outside to make ‘em purty They be handsome 
all through the piece, and not like heavy cake, just 
frosted on the outside. 

Well, I du declare, the fire’s gon t, and John has 


slunk off to bed afore we fairly got to the flyin’-machine 
But a body must always be good ready afore they start to 
du anything extr’or’nary. 


LOOK FORWARD 


HE world moves on. Time rolls along. 
Gates open wide before ¢ face, 
Through which we pass with constant tread, 
Nor evermore our steps retrace 
The world moves on; #0 will we st 
That faith and work will b i 
That all the wrongs which mar the earth 
Will somehow yet be righte 
We'll look not backward to the past 


Nor evermore its joys be summing; 


And sigh no more, “ The good old times!’ 
But sing, “ The good times coming!” 



















































































FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY LICHEN, 


No. 1. 

ND why Lichen? you say. Because, I grow close to 
A the wall, and that is what lichens do, I believe, 
when they cannot have rocks or old tree-trunks to 
grow on. The rocks and trees are preferable, as to beau- 
ty and effect, but one must generally be in the woods to 
have the benefit of them, and I cannot do that, so have to 
be satisfied with the wall. It is not an ancient, ivy- 
covered, stone wall, either, but built of very ordinary 
wood, with a window in it; where, in pleasant weather, 
I look out, and catch what sunshine and fresh air I can, 
and try to grow in my small way, as lichens do. Of 
course I love the woods; where, in summer-time, the 
spreading branches interlace each other, making cool 
ehadows over the ground; and especially the green, mos- 
sy banks in decply-shaded spots, where little rills trickle 
by amongst the old tree-roots, and the graceful ferns bend 

over to dip their heads in the water. 

But I cannot often go amongst them, so content myself 
with looking from my window at the broad belt of forest 
trees lying just across the fields. There I watch the 
changes of the seasons. On the trunks of the nearer 
ones I can see the green, summer vines, climbing to reach 
the strong arms spread out so high above. In autumn, | 
the crimson, brown and golden foliage make ever-chang- 
ing pictures for me. Brown and desolate enough they 
look now, with the winter snows scarce melted from the 
ground beneath, but the spring is coming—coming soon 
and they will be clothing themselves with fresh beauty 
for my longing eyes. Of all the woodland beauties, the | 
small ferns are my favorites. So delicate and graceful, such | 
exquisitely-shaped leaves and beautiful shade of color. 
My friends know my love for them, and every spring, one 
little girl brings me a fern-garden, which is simply a large 
plate filled with thick pieces of moss, with small ferns and 
violets planted among them, and little shells scattered 
about. The effect is beautiful, and the ferns will grow all 
summer, if watered every day. It is set on a stand near | 
my little couch under the window, and I call it my piece 
of the woods. 

Later in the season, all the children bring me wild flow- 
ers, handfuls of spring beauties, anemones—water-daisies 
—as they call a little white flower they find by the brooks, 
and bird’s-foot violets—those prettiest blossoms of our 
southern woods—their two rich velvet petals and the} 
bright yellow heart, making them look almost like pan- 
sies. 

I think we see a beauty in these early spring blossoms, | 
small and pale though some of them are, that we never | 
find in those of a later season; because they are the first | 
harbingers of summer, after the long, cold winter, and 
bring a promise of warmth and beauty to come. 

And then they are such brave little things, springing 
into bloom almost as soon as the snows have melted from 
over them. 

I was reading the other day—for the twentieth time— 
Aldrich’s “ Legend of Elsinore,” that gem of poetry from 
an American poet; I think one of the most beautiful pas- 
ages in it is that in which these lines occur— 


“Underneath the winter snows 
Th’ imperishable hearts of flowers grow ripe for blossom- 
ing.” 





I often think of them when I see the crocuses and hy- 
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acinths burst up so suddenly from the ground, with their 
buds formed ready to blossom, before the frosts are gone. 
What lessons of hope and trust and cheerfulness they 
teach. What evidence of the care of a Higher Power, tur 
our pleasure and gratification, they give. What an un- 
told amount of pure, delightful pleasure and cheer, they 
have given me during the long, weary years of imprison- 
ment, when friends have hardly let my room be destitute 
of them a day, from April to December. 

A few days ago, my little fern friend, sitting by my 
side, said to me: “I do not think we would, any of us, 
have near as nice times coming here, if you were not an 
invalid. There would not be the little things to do f 
you, and to bring you, which give us such pleasure, bu 


ee | 


which no one would think of bringing or doing for well 
people. All the children who know you love so to come 
and see you, and bring you little things. I think it does us 
good, and no one ever goes away from your room feeling 
gloomy or low-spirited.” 

I did not say much in reply, except to laugh at her for 
calling it nice to have me an invalid; and add that I was 
glad that I could be of some use to others even in so 
small a way; but there was a little feeling of happy 
thankfulness in my heart, ali the rest of the day, at the 
thought that perhaps my life of pain and helplessness, 
which sometimes seemed like a dark Providence, might 





be the means of making the lives of many around me 
more beautiful and perfect, more worthy to hear the 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these,” 
pronounced for them. And I suppose it is so. I believe 
“Our Father” provides some such thing in almost every 
community; that the sympathies of those around may 
be called forth, and tender feelings and little acts of kind- 
ness brought out, which never would have come to the 
surface otherwise. 

So you see, even alichen may be of some use, smal! and 
cramped as its life seems; and so I cling tu my wall, of- 
ten more thankful to be there, in a spot so sheltered and 
eared-for, than I would be to dwell in the busy world, 
with the cargs, worries and temptations, that I see so 
many others have. I see and hear a great many things 
from my window, that those around me do not, so I am 
seldom lonely ; and some day I think I will write some of 
them down for any one who may care to read them. 





ERSEVERANCE.—A poor woman -had a supply of 
coals laid at her door by a charitable neighbor. A 
very little girl came out with a fire-shovel, and began to 
take a shovelful at a time and carry it to a sort of bin in 
the cellar. I said: “Do you expect to get all that coal in 


with your little shovel?” She was quite confused with 
my question, but her answer was striking: “ Yes, sir; if 
I work long enough.” Humble worker, make up for your 
want of ability by abundant continuance in well-doing, 
and your life-work will not be trivial. The repetition of 
small efforts will effect more than the occasional use of 
great talents. 
NE sweetly-solemn thought 
0 Comes to me o'er and o’er, 
I’m nearer to my Father’s house 
Than ever I was before. 


Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down, 

Nearer leaving my cross, 

Nearer wearing my crown. 
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wih er | tively declared that her father was Kriss Kringle: but 
ce ateaonres | Harry, three years her junior, as positively asserted that 
ped roses hay ° faded, | the aforesaid Kriss came down the chimney, and was, 
ine is losing its gold ; therefore, a very different personage from her father, 
nirps loud on the hearthstone, | who was too big to get in at the t I t at the bottom. 
sings in the cold. As for little, curly-headed, rosy-« harley, as mis- 
pled blossoms have left us, | chievous a rogue as ever lived t e sugar plums, he 
e is scattered and lost, | didn’t trouble his head at all about the matter. His 

‘ verge -" —— often, whole theory on the subject lay in his confident expecta 
t the kiss of the frost ; | tion of finding his stockings filled with toys and candies 
by my window, on Christmas morning. Beyond that he had no questions 
he lamp-lighted street, | to ask nor doubts for solution. 
m coming homeward, 


‘Oh, papa! to-morrow’s Christ ” ried Charley, 
read of his feet; 


climbing upon his father’s knee. *‘ morrow’s Christ 
her in Heaven , mas. And won't Kriss Kringle bring me the nice things! 


ve ‘round my way, I want a horse, and a sword, and a wheelbarrow—and a 


s bright in November whole heap of sugar-plums.” 


| 
niest May. | “I’m afraid Kriss won't come t ear,” returned Mr. 


t buds of the summer, | Lamberton, wishing to take the ed f Charley's dis 
s roses could be, ippointment. 

blossom “Oh, yes he will!” spoke up Anr nd Harry, quickly 

learest to me. |“ And he'll bring me,” said tl tter, “a gun and a 

s and sunbeams, sword—and then won't I fight t fexicans! Bang! 

ember and storms, boom! bang!” 


me every evening. “ And he'll bring me the dear¢ said Anna, 
here in my arms. “with curly hair, and eyes that op: i shut just as if 
a t re alive. Oh, won't it be nice 


RY CHRISTMAS. Heim be too certain, Anna, said the father, “ Kriss 


e don’t come every year 


E-TOLD TALE. “ Oh, 


worth while,” said Mrs. Lam- | little voices at once. “He came last ( tmas, and the 


yes he does! yes he doe * ar red two or three 


ut waste of money, and, besides, | Christmas before,” added Anna, ‘ 1 he'll be here this 
4 year—I know he will.” 
Lamberton; “thousands of “ But suppose he shouldn't come?” suggested Mr. Lam- 
1as for one trumpery thing | berton, and he looked very 
r more usefully employed. I] There was something so serious in their father’s voice, 
loes children, as you sa) )} that the children felt that his w 3s really meant more 
than they had at first believed—and t r faces became 
n last Christmas for drums, | sober also. Just then the tea-bell . 1 all thoughts 
knows what All?” | of toys and dolls were, for the n nt, dissipated. After 
than I'd like to count up. supper, the children were washed az ilressed in their 
If the money had been | night-clothes. Each hung a st ng in the chimney 
have been some satisfac- | corner, ready for the advent of th l genius who loves 
t now there is none.” children, and then yielded to the oft-repeated solicitati 
spending a single cent for | of Margaret, the nurse, to come along go to bed. 
“T must say my prayers, first,” lisped r little Char- 
piece, and they'll be happy | ley, running up to his mother, and kneeling down before 
then we’ll have no erying | her 
crippled wagons, or legless| “Our Father,” said the mother serious voice. 
“Won't Kriss fill my stockings f 
disappointed, I’m afraid,” “But you are saying your pra now. You mustn't 
ly half-relenting. “He has | think of toys, Charley. Our I 
talk about what Kriss Kringle “Our Father,” came musically from the sweet lips of 
ght. And Anna will ery her | the child. 
ew doll.” “Who art in Heaven.” 
hel were silent auditors of ‘Oh! I hope he'll bring me a whole pile of wagons and 
en the lights were brought | dogs and horses!” And Charley cl PI} | hands with 
Harry and Charley came bound- | delight. 


and playful as young fawns ; they “Hush, dear! You mustn’t think about toys now. 
had been looking forwar 
how long, and now that 


1 to Christmas for I can’t tell | Who art in Heaven.” 

t was only one day off, they “Our Father who art in Heaven,” softly murmured the 
selves. Their young imagina- | child. 
of things in store for them by “ Hallowed be Thy—” 


¢ 
b 4 t 


was a division among the younger members of the house. “Charley must say his prayers good, if he wants the 


Anna, who was eight years old, and, therefore, entitled by | dear angels to stay with him while he is asleep, Come, 











love! Now don’t think any more about toys and sugar- 
plums. Hallowed be Thy name.” 

But it was no use. Charley could not say his prayers. 
His head was too full of Christmas. Harry met with but 
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|e 
| brought no joy to the expectant children. Their stock- 


ings were empty and their hearts well nigh broken. Sleep 
| paseed once more from her eyelids, and, though it was 
| long before the approach of dawn, the gentle visitant 


little better success—and Anna, after she had been in bed | came not again to her pillow. 


five minutes, remembered her neglect on this score, and, 
kneeling under the clothes, piously lifted her thoughts to 
Heaven. 

Ere this scene closed, Mr. Lamberton had half repented 
his resolution—and the mother of these three dear little 
ones felt her heart almost too weak to carry out her pur- 
pose. 

“T declare,” said the former, “I’m afraid it will be felt 
as too serious a disappointment.” 

“ And so am I,” returned the latter. 

“Tt is such a useless waste of money.” 

“T know it is.” 

“ Besides, it does children no real good. In fact, as far 
as my observation goes, it does them harm.” 

In this Mrs. Lamberton agreed. 

“Then,” said the husband, “ will it not be a mere weak- 
ness on our part if we follow the old custom this year, and 
not a true regard for our children?” 

“T suppose 80.” 

“ Will we be acting right, then 

“Perhaps not. But it will be such a disappoint- 
ment.” 

“No doubt of that. But a light one compared to what 
they will have to suffer in after life. The fact is, a trial 
like this will help to prepare them for the severer ones to 


” 


come in the future.” 
Thus arguing the question, Mr. and Mrs. Lamberton 


finally came back to’ their original determination, which | 


was to dispense with the usual “nonsense” of toys, that 
wouldbe broken or thrown aside in an hour, and heal the 


wounded hearts occasioned thereby, with a generous dis- | 


tribution of a few sixpences and shillings. This would 
be a saving; and I am afraid the economy of the new 
order of things was, in reality, its highest recommenda- 
tion. Bed-time at last came, and Mr. and Mrs. Lamber- 
ton retired for the night, leaving the expectant stockings 
hanging empty in the chimney-corner. The mother, just 
before lying down, had occasion to go into the room ad- 
joining. It was the one in which Kriss Kringle was ex- 
pected to make his appearance some time during the 
night. There was Charley’s little stocking, round almost 
as when his foot was in it, and bent to the very shape. 
Mrs. Lamberton sighed gently, as the image of his hope- 
ful face, turned up to hers, presented itself; and she heard, 
in imagination, his sweet voice as it mingled his evening 
prayer with words that showed his thoughts to be near 
the earth. 

Hours went by after the mother’s head rested upon its 
pillow, before sleep came, And then she dreamed that it 
was Christmas morning, and that the children’s stockings 
were filled, and that they were wild with delight. Char- 
ley was on her knee, showing his wagons, and dogs, and 
horses. Harry was marching about the room with his 
sword and drum, and Anna was hugging in her arms a 
wax-doll with almost as much delight as a young mother 


ever felt in clasping to her bosom her new-born babe. A | 


noise, which seemed to come from overhead, where Uncle 
Joseph and Aunt Rachel slept, awoke Mrs. Lamberton 
from this dream. She started up and listened,ut all was 
silent. 

The mother slept again. But this time her dreams 
were less pleasant. Christmas morning had come; but it 


| And long ere the morning broke, Mr. Lamberton found 
himself awake and thinking of the children. 

“They will be so disappointed,” sighed the mother, 
when she found that her husband’s slumber was likewise 
broken. 

“Is there nothing that we can put into their stock- 
ings?” asked the father, thus indicating the state of his 
mind. 

“T’ve been thinking of that; but there isn’t a thing in 
the house that would do, I’m sorry we hadn't bought 
them something,” replied the mother. 

“We can do so still. I will go out directly after break- 
| fast and buy them lots of things,” said Mr. Lamberton. 

“The mischief will all be done long enough before 
breakfast. The disappointment of their eager hopes—the 
scattering of their delightftl] dreams—will almost break 
their hearts. Dear little Charley! He couldn’t say his 
prayers last night for thinking of his well-filled stock- 


| 


ings. Ahme! We have done wrong—I feel it.” 
“Suppose I put a half dollar in each of their stock- 
ings?” said Mr. Lamberton. 
“You can do so if you like; but it won’t satisfy them.” 
Undetermined what to do, or rather seeing no mode 





whatever of remedying their error, Mr. and Mrs. Lamber- 
ton lay awaiting the approach of day, yet dreading to see 
| the dark curtain that was close about the eastern horizon 
begin to lift itself up. But at length morning broke, and 
a dim, pale light began to steal in‘at the window, showing 
| first one object and then another, until all parts of the 
| room became clearly visible. In expectation of trouble 
| with the disappointed children, Mr. and Mrs. Lamberton 
| left their bed and commenced dressing themselves hur- 
riedly in order to be prepared to meet and offer the little 
comfort that it was in their power to give. Soon there 
was a sound in the room above where the children all 
slept with the nurse. Their pattering feet were next 
heard upon the stairs; anon the door of the adjoining 
room was burst open. All was then still for a few mo- 
ments. Mr. and Mrs. Lamberton listened with oppressed 
feelings. There was a low exclamation from one of the 
children that sounded like a sob. Following this was a 
sudden burst of joy and loud, wild shouts of, “ Kriss has 
come! Kriss has come! Oh! Mother! Mother! Father! 
Kriss has come!” 

Mr. Lamberton sprung to the door and threw it quickly 
open. His surprise and delight were scarcely less than 
that felt by the children. Sure enough! Kriss Kringle 
was there, sitting close withing the fireplace, well loaded 
with toys, his pipe in his mouth, and his merry face 
turned toward the shouting children. The, father and 
mother paused in wonder. Daylight came in, still but 
faintly, through the half-closed shutters, and gave to the 
figure of Kriss the very air and expression of life. Some 
moments passed before they could really convince them- 
selves that it was not a breathing figure, but one cun- 
ningly wrought by the hand of man, which was before 
| them. Soon the children, at first disposed to look on from 
la distance, began gradually to approach. Harry laid 
| violent hands upon a wagon, and Anna seized upon a 
| beautiful wax doll; Charley, last to overeome his doubts 
as to whether Kriss were really alive or not, came up 
cautiously, and while his eyes were fixed upon the laugh- 
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ing face of the figure, he withdrew from its hand a stock- | Mrs. Lamberton? It was Uncle J 


ing crowded to overflowing with toys. 






eph and Aunt Rachel. 











of course, who had been up nearly all night in order to 

The good Genius had forgotten no one in the house. | hav e everything ready; though they never clearly owned 
There was a beautiful scarf stowed away in his pocket for | to the fact. 

father, and a hand e card-case for mother. Uncle | That was indeed a merry Christmas for all; and Mr. 

Joseph and Aunt Rachel, too, were remembered. Even | Lamberton was as much pleased with his handsome 






Betty and Margaret | 







i something, and there was no end | searf, as was any child in the house with his or her pre- 
to the toys and sugar-plums contained in pack and pockets | sent from Kriss Kringle. As to the trouble taken in ad- 
for the children. vance on account of broken dolls’ heads, wagon-wheels. 
But the mystery was as to who had prepared this de-| and all that, none appeared through the 
lightful surprise, coming as it did opportunely, and cor-| night came, and the tired little ones 
recting in such a good-natured way the error of Mr. and | bed, they slept with their treasures 









day, and when 
went off willingly to 






ind them. 












A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


FOR FOUR VOICES. 









Words by J.G. Hotxanp. Music composed for “ Home Magazine ” by O. A. 
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9) Has swept over the wor i 
O’er the wonderful birth, Every heart is aflame, and the Beautiful sing, s 
For the virg sweet boy In the homes of the nations, that Jesus is King. + 
Is the I f the earth. Ww lelee inthe Via? i 
Ay! the star rains its { and the Beautiful sing, e 4 + amp the ue ue : < 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King. _And we echo the song bit % 
That cornes down through the licht 
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sie the ages impearled; Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring 
And that song from afar And we greet in the cradle our Saviour and King! 
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A PAGE OF 


VARIETIES. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Ir is not worth while to think too much about being 
good. Doing the best we know, minute by minute, hour | 
by hour, we insensibly grow to goodfess as fruit grows to 
ripeness. 

In these lives of ours, tender little acts do more to bind 
hearts together than great deeds or heroic words, since the | 
first are like the dear daily bread that none can live with- | 
out, the latter but occasional feasts—beautiful and memor- 
able, but not possible to all. 

Tuere is nothing like courage in misfortune. Next to 
faith in God and His overruling Providence, a man’s faith | 
in himself is his salvation. It is the secret of all power | 
and success. It makes a man strong as the pillared iron, | 
as elastic as the springing steel. 

Ir is the unguarded word which oftenest proves a root | 
of bitterness in married life—the want of a proper disci- | 
pline of speech which thrusts thorns and needles into 
family 7 eer Young married people cannot be too | 
careful in the exercise of a wholesome restraint over their | 
tongues and intercourse with each other, if they would | 
preserve mutual respect and lay a solid basis for domestic | 
tranquility. 

A ereat deal of character is imparted and received at 
table. Parents too often forget this; and, therefore, in- 
stead of swallowing your food in sullen silence, instead of 
brooding over your business, instead of severely talking 
about others, let the conversation at the table be genial, 
kind, sociable and cheering. Do not bring disagreeable 
things to the table in your conversation any more than in 
dishes. For this reason, too, the more good company you 
have at your table, the better for your children. Every 
conversation with company at your table is an educator of 
the family. 

Men seldom give pleasure when they are not pleased | 
themselves; it is necessary, therefore, to cultivate an | 
habitual alacrity and cheerfulness, that, in whatever state 
we may be placed by nature—whether we are appointed 
to confer or receive benefits, to implore or afford protec- 
tion—we may secure the love of those with whom we have 
dealings. For, though it is generally imagined that he 
who grants favors may spare any attention to his behavior, 
and that usefulness will always procure friends, yet it has 
been found that there is an art of granting requests—an 
art very difficult of attainment. , 








SPARKS OF HUMOR. 

A WEALTHY parvenu lately gave the church which he 

attends, two tablets of stone, with the Ten Commandments | 

engraved upon them; whereupon a witty lady member of | 

the church remarked that his reason for giving away the | 
Commandments was that he couldn’t keep them. 





“Tr is a standing rule in my church,” said one clergy- 
man to another, “for the sexton to wake up any man 
that he may see asleep.” “ I think,” returned the other, 
“that it would be much better for the sexton, whenever 
any man goes to sleep under your preaching, to wake you 
up.” 

Tue professor of natural philosophy in a certain college 
gave the class a problem to think over during the night | 
and answer the next day. The question was this: “If a/| 
hole were bored through the centre of the earth, from side 
to side, and a ball dropped into it, what motions would 
the ball pass through, and how would it come to a state of 
rest?” The next morning a student was called up to 
solve the problem. “What answer have you to give to 
the question?” asked the professor. “ Well, really,” re- 
plied the student, “I have not thought of the main ques- 
tion, but of a preliminary one. How are you going to 
get that hole through ?” 





A Page of Varieties. 


A sTupent at a veterinary college being asked, “If a 
broken-winded horse were brought to you for treatment 
what would you advise?” promptly replied, “ To sell him 
as soon as possible.” 

A SERIOUS-LOOKING person had charge of the grammar 
division of a school examination, and gave a bright-look- 
ing boy this sentence to correct: “ Between you and I this 
is good butter.” The boy shortly returned the slip, thus 
marked: “ Incorrect—the lamp-post is omitted.” 


Some one has sent to the Atlantic Monthly the following 
exposé: “ Lightly she lifts the large, pure, luminous shell, 
and poises it in her strong, shapely hand. ‘Listen!’ she 
says—‘it has a tale to tell, spoken in language you may 
understand.’ Smiling, she holds it to my dreaming ear; 
the old, delicious murmur of the sea steals like enchant- 
ment through me, and I hear voices like echoes of eter- 
nity. Let her poise. She may also lift the convoluted 
univale in a ‘strong and shapely hand,’ and her biceps 
may swell out likeamuskmelon. But the antique swindle 
touching the ‘ old, delicious murmur of the sea’ is a hum- 
bug. For, reader, if you will hold a beaver hat, or a gob- 
let, or a pickle-bottle to your ear, you will hear the same 
delicious murmur.” ‘ 


USEFUL AND CURIOUS. 

To coor ivory, feathers, gelatine, etc., a fine red, take 
a solution of magenta and another of picric acid, to each 
add a little ammonia, then mix; the articles are readily 
dyed by this solution. 

A curRtovs specimen was forwarded a short time back to 
Mr. Frank Buckland, the English naturalist. It consists 
of an oyster, the shells of which are tightly clasped round 
the neck of a mouse. The head is inside the shell. The 
oyster, which is a pure native, was probably lying in the 
larder with the shells open, when the mouse put his head 
in to eat the meat of the oyster, and was immediately 


| nipped by it. 


How ro Break Ice.—To split it into manageable pieces 
it is only required to take a sharp-pointed “ ice-dibber ” 
like a large brad-awl, and with this to stab the surface, 
making several slight holes in a line, when the block 
splits without any further trouble; to divide a small piece 
of the hardest ice, you need only take a bodkin and 
sharply prick it, and it will break up without flying into 
your face or your neighbor’s lap. 

Warer-Tevescores.—The fishermen of Norway carry 
in their fishing-boats a water-telescope or tube three or 
four feet in length. They immerse one end in the water, 


}and then, looking intently through the glass, they are 


enabled to perceive objects ten or fifteen fathoms deep as 
distinctly as if they were within a few feet of the surface. 
Hence, when they discover plenty of fish, they surround 
them with their large draught nets, and often catch them 
in hundreds at a haul which, were it not for these tele- 
scopes, would frequently prove precarious and unprofitable 
fishing. This instrument is not only used by the fisher- 
men, but it is also found in the navy and coasting 
vessels. 


To Measvre tre Herent or Trees.—When a tree 
stands so that the length of its shadow can be measured, 
its height may be readily ascertained as follows: Set a 
stick upright—let it be perpendicular by the plumb line. 
Measure the length of the shadow of the stick. As the 
length of its shadow is to the height of the stick, so is the 
length of the shadow of the tree to its height. For in- 
stance, if the stick is four feet above the ground and ite 
shadow is six feet in length, and the shadow of the tree is 
ninety feet, the height of the tree will be sixty feet 
(6:4::90:60). In other words, multiply the length of 
the shadow of the tree by the height of the stick, and 
divide by the shadow of the stick. 
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ABOUT FLOWERS. 


MABBETT. 
CHAPTER I. 
FLOWER-GA ‘S OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
it the A B C of flower-garden- 


WHAT | KNOW 


T may seen 
ing is alrea wn—that simple, initiatory steps 
are behind and superseded wholly by the 
many elaborate seful books and 


Let suc 


magazines 
the day. in order to satisfy themselves, 
make their neigh! has just conceived the idea of 
ornamenting her ¢ with flowers, a present of some 
i seeds, and observe attentively 


f them, and the questions she 


of the commonest 
the disposal she \ 
will ask concernir and the chances are they will 
arrive at a differs ision. 

My experien 
great want as rv ental instruction in this mat 
ter. If I fail to 
s0me one, more 
way, the end aim« 


vant, my effort may stimulate 


» attained. 


A “ Flower-garder to say the least, a somewhat 


vague term, depen the fancy of the hearer for its 
definition, more 
admit what he 
flowers are cultiy 
It is seldom th 
there should be | 
ornamental. In 


in on Webster—but we will 


it, which is: “a place where 


two alike; yet it seems to me 
varieties, the botanical and the 
place for everyth ornamental, we must fill the 
places we have s that will be ornamental in 
those places. To determine, at once, which of these two 
gardens you will r to establish, will save much 


unnecessary disap; ent and expense; for, to the 


young cultivator a lover, it is by no means an 
easy task to refuse | and seeds for which she has 
no proper place, or 
fully. It.is instru 
but a garden full of « 


knowledge to grow success 


ents will not be as ornamental 
or satisfactory as 
already reasonabl) ned characters, 
It is not often left 
shall make a flower 
ing is not, in gene 


The situation of the dwell- 
sen with reference to that de 


e at least, that there is a very | 


make the trial, and, in this | 
| that was exclusively under m) rection. 


| called a flower-garden, even by W fi 


al garden, there must be a | 


ery interesting to experiment, | 
t with fewer-varieties, that have | 


he choice of a lady, where she | 
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epartinent, 


| 1s manurings, before it will be suited to the wants of the 


vines and roses, with which you are impatient to cover 
| your trellises and porches, 

| I have tried to persuade others often, and myself ip 
| more than one instance, that to “make haste slowly” was 


the better way in this case—that a year devoted to m y 


ures and summer fallow, or even the “corn-and potato” 


would be a gain over the hurried and defective 


plan, 
tem usually practiced. More this gain be ap- 
parent, if, in the mean time, 5 t te, in a reserve- 
bed, in some more favored spot, t \ you would 
therwise set in this unsul I speak under- 


+} 


standingly in this matter, havir ’ perience in these 


new gardens under circumst ngly akin to the 
“ pursuit of pleasure under dif 

Being neither scientific nor ar instructions wil] 
be practical in garden-making ; depending on descriptions 
of those I ' 


to those seeking information. 


have seen, as well as n use or interest 


I will begin by describing the flower-arrangement 
It could not be 
rin it “vegeta- 
ght walk through 
the vegetable-garden proper, from the gate at the front to 


bles” were grown chiefly! It w 


the high barn-yard fence at the back of the enclosure. 
Each side the gate at the entrance stood a large clump of 
common red Peonies, known then and there as a “ Piny 
bush ;” next to this, against the fence, 
Williams,” 


* Live-forever” and “ Ribbon-s 


clump of “ Sweet 


now known as single Scar Lychnis); then 
ent to finish the 
rows to the corners of the fer these were oc- 
at never heard 


lreamed of fail- 
8, whatever 


eupied by an immense gooseberr 
of mildew or pruning-shears, and 
ing to produce its loads of smal! p 
might happen in the way of winds 
As the business in spring was } 1e garden, in- 
stead 
interfering with that operation h 


»f the modern fashion of s) ing, all.roots 
fted and piled 
in a mass in the corners, until that part of the work was com- 

leted. So necessity decided that the.roots to border the 
sides of this middle path should be of a kindthat would bear 


this yearly uprooting. Owing to this custom in part, and 


in part to the fact that there was little else known in the 


yorhood at that time, it was de ed that this walk 


But ¢ 
1¢sc! 


rk mi 


was pi 


Archite 
lly, 1 
f imm 
uld } 


noice 


pendin 


water f 


fr 


on ire 


The 
me t 
and pr 
by hig 
nacce: 
veling 
never ' 
This 


sideratum, and even w sumstances have located the | through the centre should be bordered w I was 


th |} inks. 


~4 " the pu 
llection; they I 


7 Se Penn 


house so as to cor ry desirable advantages for | fortunate enough to secure a very chdice 
the display of taste 
that some utilitarian p! 
ers that be,” putting t 
plied by nature, quite 
use a small portion of the 
little plats in the 
But what are flowers 
trees? or to“ corn and potatoes 
ago decided that life was not to be obtained by bread alone. | 
The majority of fi 
ment, simply naked, level patches, varying in size, but 
being more uniform in condition; and this condition just 
the reverse of the one needed for immediate flower-grow- 
ing. Where the house has been newly built, and the sub- | sufficient to hold earth enough for a fine di 
soil from the cellar used for grading and levelling the} leek or “old hen and chickens,” and how they did pile 
grounds around it, it will require many spadings, as well | one above another and hang over the sides! In front of 


AEA Bly CTE 


the tw 


ring flowers, the chances are | flourished finely; and Iremember them even now, as well f 
: : : ger 0 
| be projected by the “ pow- | worthy a place in more pretentious situ ns 


ilities, thus temptingly sup Admirers of flowers were not want at that period; 


reach, and obliging her to| and my fine collection of pinks was, of course, much 


‘0k , a two in 
Divisions in favor of numerous friends 


kept the bunches in good order, whilst the e« 


vegetable garden, or to dig out | sought after. 
: ie ‘ ‘ massi' 

patch of grass left for bleaching. | ntinued re- 

. never 


hold s 


made 


or bleaching, to apple and pear | straggling and 


even? albeit, it was long | 


planting prevented them from becoming 


bushy. Thus generosity and necessity combined, resulted 


in an ornamental display that could never have been ef- 


: served 
set permanently In 


gardens are, at the commence- | fected, had it been in my power t F : 
y iormil 


| those borders every plant that inclination prompted me to 
At the furthest end of the walk, next the back 
| fence, was the stump ofan old apple-tree, decayed atthe top 
splay of House- 


A nature 
cultivate. : 
they k 
with 

lichen 
appea 


overs 









the 
ver 























































this, and forming a sort of heading to the walk, was a row 
‘the reddest of all red Tulips; and I remember well 

w their bright faces made the task of picking currants 
for pies from the row of bushes just back of them much 
easier to me than it would have been’without them. In 
the fifty years that I have made gardens since, I have 


sever had a more perfect specimen of everything in its | 


place, than was this first attempt at flower-gardening. 
\ yne of these flowers were lasting. Continuous bloomers 
were unheard of at that place, if not at that time, and 
these’ I have named were all gone quite early in the sea- 
wn; but, be it remembered, that incipient lady gardeners, 
no matter whether the prefix is applied to years or prac- 
tice, soon tire of the employment, and give up “ unresist- 
ngly,” as a general thing, before the heat and weeds of 
summer. 

Coeval with this first attempt of mine, and in a measure 
father to it, as there the most of my floral treasures were 
btained, was a garden beautiful by nature, and beautified 
by the handiwork of its owner. This spot was within 
twenty rods of the district school-house, and the lady 


wning it became, through the kindness of her great | 


beart, the especial favorite of the children for miles 


sround. May it not have been possible that this con- | 


sant display of natural beauty and unchanging goodness, 


bad quite as much to do with forming the characters of | 


the little barefooted urchins in that vicinity as the dis- 


pline of the pedagogues proper, aided by Murray and | 


Daboll ? 
But as it is gardens, not people, that I am endeavoring 
to deseribe, I beg to introduce this as a specimen of rock- 


work magnificently grand, and intrinsically natural, as it | 


was piled up and fashioned by the hand of the great 
Architect, Himself. The whole face of the country was 
hilly, if not decidedly mountainous, in that locality ; rocks 
of immense size abounded—so much so, indeed, that one 


could rarely find a level of five consecutive acres. The | 


choice of ground for a dwelling was matter of study, de- 
pending much, however, on the existence of springs of 
water for its location, as well as aiming to secure protec- 
tion from northern and westérn winds. 

The house was situated on a knoll or rise of ground, 
some two acres in extent, semicircular on the north side, 
and protected in that, as well as in a westerly direction, 
by high ridges of hills and ledges of rocks, that appeared 
inaccessible, and which, as they had the reputation of 
being the homes of rattlesnakes and “chunk-heads,” 
never tempted my feet to make the trial. 

This, not in itself attractive adjunct, was separated by 
the public road from the garden and house-plot, so with 
the two intervening fences (stone walls at that) the dan- 
ger of inroads from these snakeships seemed less immi- 
nent, at least to ten-year-old logic. 

The north slope of this knoll was shaded completely by 
two immense pine trees. At their base, or as near as the 
massive rocks which enclosed it would permit, was the 
never-failing spring, whose waters furnished the house- 
hold supply, and, judging from the size of the brook that 
made its way from it down into the meadow, might have 
served for a small village as well. Whether the rocks 
forming three sides of this reservoir were arranged by 


nature or art—and if by art, by what applicance of power | 
they had been thus placed—remain questions of to-day | 


with me; but this is certain, they were covered with 
lichens and mosses, liverworts and ferns, giving them an 
appearance of age corresponding to the giant pines which 


overshadowed them, Below this spring the Cowslip and 
' 
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Mint, and nearing the meadow fence the Jewel-weed and 
| Cardinal flower held high carnival, whilst all round among 

the rocks above grew green patches of Bloodroot, Tril- 
| lium and Adder’s-tongue. In places still further redeemed 
| from the wet, might be seen thé Lady’s-slipper, Colt’s-foot 
| and Giant Solomon’s Seal. Whether these were natural 
be introduced, I cannot now determine, reasons for both 
| being so nearly equal, for in the first place they were all 
| indigenous, abounding everywhere in that vicinity; and 


in the next, good Aunt Eva (she was aunt to everybody) 
was the neighborhood trust for the supply of herbs, and 
| the medicinal of that age predominating through the 


i 


| whole collection, seemed evidence sufficient to prove their 
| introduction. Be this as it may, a “ posy” was a “posy” 
to Aunt Eva, no matter where she saw it, and was smiled 
| upon just as cordially, with its centre full of stamens, as 
are the double productions of to-day by their more learned 
possessors. 
| After all, what can be more beautiful than a natural 
love of flowers, naturally expressed, for natural produc- 
| tions? Example—Your three-year-old, with an armful of 
dandelions. 
| At the top of this knoll, redeemed from the shade of the 
pines, and secured from the north winds by their broad, 
| close tops, was the grand perfection of this natural rock- 
| work. How wonderful were the seats formed by this 
majestic compilation! Some of them almost out of reach 
of the daring feet of childhood, others offering easy access 
by curiously formed steps to the most cautious and wary. 
| The seats themselves were diverse, some affording room 
| for but one occupant, “high above the common herd” 
feet dangling at that), offering security and quiet to the 
| studious; others, again, with accommodations ample for a 
small party. Then the facilities for that joyous game of 
| “hide and seek "—how unrivalled they all were! 
| Here in the midst of all, and over all, taking the wild 
| vines into the picture, grew Azaleas, Sweet-briers, Wild 
| Plums, Clematis and Bittersweets; whilst between the 
| smaller rocks, in patches, as there was space enough for 
| their roots, grew the Wild Honeysuckle and Lupins, inter- 
| mingled with Thyme, Fennel and Sage; and wherever in 
the grand upheaval, the rocks were parted sufficient to 
admit their introduction, were beds containing. Tulips, 
Daffodils and Lilies, whilst clumps of Lilacs, patches of 
Ribbon-grass and bunches of Peonies, were scattered 
about in all possible places. 
Here it was I made my first acquaintance with Scabiosa 
or Mourning Bride. It chanced to be one of the darkest 
| colors, and seemed to me the most beautiful production in 
nature, if not her last grand effort. This new wonder was 
introduced to me under the name of “Cheeny Oyster,” 
which I learned subsequently was a perverted pronuncia- 
| tion of China Aster, and a perverted application of the 
name to a plant of an entirely different character. I 
mention this to show that mistakes in names occurred at 
that time, as well as in the present day; and to those who 
now say Neeagara instead of Niagara, the mistake will 
doubtless seem pardonable. The oyster part of the name 
originated, no doubt, in the fact that the seed of this 
flower was sent Aunt Eva by her “seaside friends” from 
her birthplace and child-home, consequently associated 
with that delicate article of food in her memory. 

On the summit of this hill, in a southeasterly direction, 
| was a large, flat rock, which had been partly surrounded 
with a rail fence, by way of support to sundry long poles, 
the whole forming a lodge for a wild grape-vine, that in 
its untrimmed growth had covered the whole so densely 
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that fence were only to be seen by creeping | this Eden. To the south the | sloped off gradua 
within, or unde er, for in no place was it high enough | with less of rocks also; and e was the vegetable ¢ 
for even a tand upright. What a dear, cosey | den, with its stone wall covere with raspberries (; 
place for us n the warm summer noons, and | thornless, by any mean but prized by their owner 


even after the 


child palate 


ud matured and perfected (to the 


so fairly and freely within our 


was well attested by th 
ters, 


pans, broken i 


else 


and whatever 










ade to do duty in dr 
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r, as aforesaid, all fenced out of | ing them on the low lean-t and } 
i meat 
i, boile 
y it in 
Housekeepers’ Department, tl 
- th cold 
ii, urge §] 
A FEW WORDS FROM A HOUSEKEEPER, |! nce mapte molasses, or cofee ugar made nto nifibat be 
syrup (I used the sugar last fa two pounds was enou weet mil 
Arthur, I would like, with your | for the leaf,) and put t et, then syrup, into a ja rhe 
1 few words to “ Pipsey.” pressing down hard and st I have kept it fourtes ilin 
ion’t know and can never guess | months, and don’t know | nger it would kee@ifi-ravy is 
u all over the land, and to how | It is eo nice to use to shorten al) kinds of warm cake! i blac! 
a sweet household word. | doughnuts, steamed p warm biscuit, plain cak ter is 
But, Pipsey, t rreat many homes in this beau- | for tea, and in pork cake, titute the suet for the por 
tiful land of « i the constant work, work, will sing a half cup less fi t is harder than t 
not allow of t lelightful picnics and rambles in | pork, and you have a much nicer cake, and one that wi 
the woods. H vhere the bread for all the mouths, | keep longer. 
and all the gar ve to be wrung from the world by I don’t know but Mr. Art w t this chapter fror 
a single pair n’s hands. My home is such an} the Widow's Household into the w basket, but if not 
one, and very between my poor, almost blin { hope some will reap a little benefit from 
mother, and al te want, but my two hands, and few Sister CAuyie, 
are the leisur« those two hands find, I assure ta 
you, with ever both out-doors and in, and the | LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER, 
constant strug t work enough for others to keep us Astoria, Ore October 3let, 1873. 
two in comfort Eprror Home MaGazint May I say a word to “ Pi; 
But I would e you one peep in at my window. | sey,” too? I want to tell ber that her pleasant voice 
In one of your “W ws” you advise all the girls to | has reached away out here and made merrier and bette 
carry their thi their pockets. Now they are very | some homes nestled on a } ght of the Pacific 
apt to get thr f the pocket and lost, and I wish | Ocean. I am one of those women 1 uve married very 
to tell you my |} G , make you a box, long enough | young and with a meagre st of nestic knowledge 
to take in J ngest pair of scissors, not the shears | Books I loved and housework I hated most heartily. But 
that hang by the w w, but your own scissors, and wide | I loved my husband with my whole heart, and I deter 
enough so that t drop in easily and lie flat. Let | mined to make for him the plea home I knew he 
it be deep enou t the thimble will stand up in it, | longed for, if I died in the attempt. Pipsey may laugh 
and the emery | go in. Sew wire round the top, | at this if she likes. But I rea think it would kill 
and cover it wit t lawn or muslin, as this wears | me the first time I fished out a | salt salmon from 
longer than pape make another box with top, | the brine and put it to soak in plenty of fresh water. The 
bottom and side t no ends, into which the first box | smell of it was, and is, dreadfully disagreeable to me, but 
will slide endwisé troche-boxes are often made. Cover | my husband was very fond of saln 


this box first wit 
ends, and then w 
box will hold one or tw 
thimble, emery, 
crotchet hook, | 

Ida, you just 1 
scissors, thimble, needles, 
“linen collar” 
door, and see how 
sees Sister Bodkin 
school mistress wil! e one, too, as then her scissors-points 
will not stick through her 
at the bottom of her ret 
schoolmistress. 

Then one word to some of the poor sisters who, like me, 
do not have “ Pipsey Late 
in the fall I tell the 
of suet. Last fall mine weighed ten pounds. 
and cut and brea 
cords and the like 
of getting it too fine 


pretty paper you choose. 


| slate pencils and rubber. 


a spool of thread and that 


she } 
red scarf flutter out next time. 


work, or her thimble be always 
I made my first when / was 


Sule, 


ream and butter” to go to. 


I take it 
t up, casting aside all skin, veins, 
and then chop it very fine, no danger 
mix in a little salt as I chop it, then 





th, after sewing wire round the 
The 
pairs of scissors, needle-case, 


ball of wax, tatting shuttle, 
for Pipsey, and put into it her | 
s making, lay it on the window by the | 


she will catch it up when she | 


That 


‘meat man” to bring me a nice leaf 


so I conquered my 


disgust by a mighty effort, and Ke t. I had seen it 
lone at home, but never had I tou 1 my hands to it 


bef Mother never made m¢« 


vefore, thing that I dis 
liked. I have learned some things by stern experience, 
some by silent observation, and a i many from “ Pi; 
sey,” so that now I think I should not be ashamed t 


have even her take dinner with me 
Is 


We have bedutiful 


that she fin 


her home 


I wonder where she lives, such scenery 


as she describes as about 
woods here, too—more like the forests in Maine and Ver 


mont than any between them and Oregon. I spent last 
seen it in sum 
Illinois,) that 


ky Mountains 


winter in New England, but I have never 


mer. But I guess (though I was in 


Pipsey lives on the other side of the Re 
We 
If I had only had our Pipsey’s sen 


from us—perhaps in some one of the tern States. 


ible, droll, honest, 


instructive talks when I began my married life! Still, 


they have done me a world of good as it is. 


I quote “ Pipsey” so much now-a-days, that my good 
husband, who is so immersed in business that he does not 


' notice anything concerning household matters, unless it is 

















table £g 
pers of eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 


pd am delighted with the result. I would like to ask 


: 


id meat for breakfast. Itis this: Take any scraps of 
\d, boiled or stewed meat (any kind will be nice) and 
it it in small pieces, each about large enough for one 
uthfal; put it in a stew-pan, a little more than cover it 
th cold water, and set it where it will boil. Now take 
large spoonful of flour in a bow! or basin, and if the 






> 2 ni@@seat be mutton or cold chicken, pour half a pint of | 





weet milk on the flour, and stir till the lumps are al! 
 & jalot. Then stir the thickening into the meat, which should 
boiling hot, and keep stirring a few minutes until the 
Season with butter 






gravy is of the right consistency. 
id black pepper. 
vater is best to moisten the flour with. I have prepared a 
lish for breakfast in this way wher I had company ; and 
rhen it has been of mutton, guests often remark that it 
ustes like chicken; and so it does, only better, to my 
Zen. 


Salt, of course. 






waste, 


“THE REASON WHY, 


Why does boiling fast render meat hard? 
Because the excessive action of heat causes the albumen 


vents heat having a gradual access to the interior. 

Why, when a good soup or broth is required, should the 
meat 66 put into cold water ? 
vie Because, as the heat is developed very gradually, there 
wcurs an intermixture between the juices of the flesh and 
the external water. The soluble and savory parts of 
the meat escape and enrich the soup. 

Why are stews generally healthful and digestible ? 

Because, being compounds of various substances, they 
~ontain all the elements of nutrition, and, as the office of 
the stomach is to liquify solid food before digesting it, 
the previous stewing assists the stomach in this particular. 

What causes the crackling noise when lard ia put into a 
frying-pan? 

Lard always contains some portion of water, and it is 
the expansion of this water into steam, forcing its way 
through the fat, which causes the crackling noise. 

The heat at which fat or oil boils is much greater than 
that of water. When the crackling censes, the water has 
been driven off from the fat, and when the fat begins sub- 
sequently to boil or bubble, its heat will be very high. 

Why in frying fish should the fat or oil be made very 
hot before the fish is put in? 


by its own water; but if the oil be very much heated the 
water will be at once driven off, and the fish nicely 
browned by the scorching oil. 

Why should fieh or meat that is being fried be frequently 
turned ? 

Because the turning assists the evaporation of the 
water. When the fish or meat is allowed to lie too long, 
steam is generated under it, and the substance becomes 
sodden; and the moment the steam is driven off, the sur- 
face catches to the hot pan, and becomes burnt and broken. 

Why is broiled meat #0 juicy and savory ? 

Because the action of the fire, hardening its surface, 
seals up the pores through which the juices might escape. 





If the meat is beef, | 


f the meat to set solid, crisps up the fleshy fibres, and pre- | 


Because if the temperature is low when the fish is put | 
into the frying-pan, it becomes sodden in the steam formed | 
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sented very forcibly, asks, curiously, “ Who is Pipsey ?” | It acts in the same way that the sudden dip into boiling 


| 


ell him she is the good genius of the perplexed house- | water does upon joints of meat, but more effectually. To 


|} turn broiling meat never use a fork, but tongs; a fork 


Will you please tell that Montana lady that I tried her | opens an escape for the juice, and wastes the best part of 
ipe for making three kinds of cake out of one, to-day, | the meat. 


Why is cabbage rendered more wholesome and nutritious 


. > . { . * 
and Pipsey if they ever heard of my way of fixing | by being boiled in tico waters ? 


Because (according to Dr. Paris) cabbages contain an 
essential oil, which is apt to produce bad effects; and he 

recommends that they should be boiled in two successive 
| waters, till they are soft and digestible. 


senate 
RECIPES, 


Appite Crstarp Pupprxe.—Fill the pudding-dish a 
little more than half fall of quartered apples; add a little 
water, and stew until soft; then add a custard made of 
one egg to a quart of milk, sweeten to taste; bake one hour. 

Appie Breap.—Weich one pound of fresh, juicy apples, 

peel, core and stew them to a pulp, being careful to use 
an enameled saucepan, or a stone jar placed inside an 
ordinary saucepan of boiling water, otherwise the fruit 
will become discolored ; mix the pulp with two pounds of 
the best flour; put in the same quantity of yeast that 
would be used for common bread, and as much water as 
will make it a fine smooth dough; put into an iron pan, 


and put it in a warm place to rise, and let it remain for 
twelve hours at least. Form it into rather long-shaped 
loaves, and bake in a quick oven. 

Potato SaLap.—Cut ten or twelve cold boiled potatoes 
into slices from a quarter-inch to half-inch thick ; put into 
| a salad-bow! with four tablespoonfuls of tarragon or plain 

vinegar, six tablespoonfuls of best salad oil, one teaspoon- 
ful of minced parsley, and pepper and salt to taste; stir 
well, that all be thoroughly mixed. It should be made 
two or three hours before needed. Anchovies, olives or 
any pickles may be added to this salad, as also bits of 
cold beef, chicken or turkey, if desired; but it is excellent 


without these. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Catves’ Liver,—Calves’ liver is a favorite German 
| dish, but much care is necessary to cook it. In the 
English form of liver and bacon the liver is generally dry, 
| tough and uneatable, results mainly due to unskilful fry- 
ing; but, larded, and stewed in butter, with sweet herbs, 
| finely-chopped onions, chives or shallots, and a little vine- 
| gar, calves’ liver is verily a dainty dish. 

| Huicxory-net Cake.—One and a half cups of sugar, 
| half cup of butter, two cups of flour, whites of four eggs, 
| three-fourths of a cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of 
| cream of tartar, half teaspoonful of soda, one cup of the 


meats of the hickory-nut. Bake in squar:; tins. 


HE DECORATION OF CARPETS.—A carpet should 

convey the thought of flowers, for it is pleasant to 
associate flowers with the floor on which we tread ; barren- 
ness and fertility strangely contrast, and the verdant or 
flowery path is that which we like to tread. Buta floor 
is a flat surface, and, while the thought of flowers is 
pleasant, no one with a rightly-constituted mind would 
like to walk through flower-beds or over the well-arranged 
parterre. Hence, while the decoration of a carpet should 
awaken the thought of flowers in the beholder, it should 
not imitate a plant or any combination of plants, but 
should be a consistent floor decoration, so skilfully ar- 
ranged as to be truly and simply what it pretends to be, 
and yet such as will call up the greatest number of plea- 
sant memories. 
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that fence k were only to be seen by creeping | this Eden. To the south the hill sloped off gradua 
within, or ur ther, for in no place was it high enough | with less of rocks also; and here was the vegetable , 
for even a child to stand upright. What a dear, cosey | den, with its stone wall « 1 with raspberries (; 
place for us en in the warm summer noons, and | thornless, by any means), but prized by their owner 
even after the f ts had matured and perfected (to the | was well attested by the numer tin pans, broken plat 
child palate) t f so fairly and freely within our | ters, and whatever else could be made to do duty in irs 


reach—the sna being, as aforesaid, all fenced out of | ing them on the low lean-to 


Housekeepers’ Department. 


A FEW WORDS FROM A HOUSEKEEPER, |‘ nice maple molasos, or coffe mugar made into a nc 


syrup (I used the sugar last fa two pounds was enough 
ND now, Mr. Arthur, I would like, with your | for the leaf,) and put first suet en syrup, into a ja 
permissi to s a few words to “ Pipsey.” pressing down hard and smo I have kept it fourteen 
Pips 1 don’t know and can never guess | months, and don’t know hoy ucl nger it would kee; 
how many he ess you all over the land, and to how/| It is so nice to use to shorten kinds of warm cakes. 
many your n | become a sweet household word. | doughnuts, steamed puddings, rm biscuit, plain cake 
But, Pipsey, th: 1 great many homes in this beau- | for tea, and in pork cake, substitute the suet for the pork, 
tiful land of « vhich the constant work, work, wil! | using a half cup less flour, as the suct is harder than the 
not allow of t lelightful picnics and rambles in | pork, and you have a much ni cake, and one that will 
the woods. H e the bread for all the mouths, | keep longer. 
and all the garm« ve to be wrung from the world by I don’t know but Mr. Arthur will cast this chapter from 
@ single pair of men’s hands. My home is such an} the Widow's Household into the waste basket, but if not, 
one, and very lit t s between my poor, almost blind | I hope some will reap a little benefit from 
mother, and al te want, but my two hands, and few Sister CALLie. 
are the leisure 1 ents those two hands find, I assure 


you, with everything lo, both out-doors and in, and the LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER, 


constant strug to do work enough for others to keep us Astoria, Ore October 3let, 1873. 
two in comfort | Eprron Home Macaztne:—May I say a word to “ Pip- 
But I would like to give you one peep in at my window. | sey,” too? I want to tell her that her pleasant voice 
In one of your “Windows” you advise all the girls to | has reached away out here and made merrier and better 
carry their thimbles in their pockets. Now they are very | some homes nestled on a hillside in sight of the Pacific 
apt to get throwr t of the pocket and lost, and I wish | Ocean. I am one of those women w! ave married very 
to tell you my | tirls, make you a box, long enough | young and with a meagre st f nestic knowledge. 
to take in your rest pair of scissors, not the shears | Books I loved and housework I hated most heartily. But 
that hang by the window, but your own scissors, and wide | I loved my husband with my whole heart, and I deter 
enough so that they will drop in easily and lie flat. Let | mined to make for him the pleasant home I knew he 
it be deep enough so t the thimble will stand up in it, longed for, if I died in th e attempt Piy sey may laugh 
and the emery ball will go in. Sew wire round the top, | at this if she likes. But I really did think it would kill 


and cover it with stout lawn or muslin, as this wears | me the first time I fished out a piece of salt salmon from 





longer than paper. Then make another box with top, | the brine and put it to soak in plenty of fresh water. The 
bottom and sid 1 » ends, into which the first box | smell of it was, and is, dreadfully disagreeable to me, but 
will slide endwise, as troche-boxes are often made. Cover | my husband was very fond of salmon, so I conquered my 
this box first with the cloth, after sewing wire round the | disgust by a mighty effort, and cooked it. I had seen it 
ends, and then with any pretty paper you choose. The/|done at home, but never had I touched my hands to it 
box will hold one or two pairs of scissors, needle-case, | before. Mother never made me do anything that I dis- 
thimble, emery, a little ball of wax, tatting shuttle, | liked. I have learned some things by stern experience, 
crotchet hook, lead and slate pencils and rubber. | some by silent observation, and a good many from “ Pip- 
Ida, you just make one for Pipsey, and put into it her | sey,” so that now I think I should not be ashamed to 
scissors, thimblé, needles, a spool of thread and that | have even her take dinner wit 
“linen collar” she is making, lay it on the window by the| I wonder where she lives, that she finds such scenery 
door, and see how q « she will catch it up when she/|as she describes as about her home We have beautiful 
sees Sister Bodkin’s red scarf flutter out next time. That | woods here, too—more like the forests in Maine and Ver- 


schoolmistress will like one, too, as then her scissors-points | mont than any between them and Oregon. I spent last 


mer. But I guess (though I was born in Illinois,) that 


will not stick through her work, or her thimble be always | winter in New England, but I have never seen it in sum- 
ie 
| 


at the bottom of her reticule. I made my first when J was | 
school mistress. Pipsey lives on the other side of the Rocky Mountains 
Then one word to some of the poor sisters who, like me, | from us—perhaps in some one of the Western States. 

do not have “ Pipsey’s cream and butter” to go to. Late| If I had only had our Pipsey’s sencible, droll, honest, 
in the fall I tell the “meat man” to bring me a nice leaf | instructive talks when I began my married life! Still, 
of suet. Last fall mine weighed ten pounds. I take it | they have done me a world of good as it is. 

and cut and break it up, casting aside all skin, veins,| I quote “Pipsey” so much now-a-days, that my good 
cords and the like, and then chop it very fine, no danger | husband, who is so immersed in business that he does not 


of getting it too fine, mix in a little salt as I chop it, then ! notice anything concerning household matters, unless it is 
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presented very forcibly, asks, curiously, “ Who is Pipsey ?” 
| tell him she is the good genius of the perplexed house- 
keepers of eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 





It acts in the same way that the sudden dip into boiling 
water does upon joints of meat, but more effectually. To 


turn broiling meat never use a fork, but tongs; a fork 


Will you please tell that Montana lady that I tried her opens an escape for the juice, and wastes the best part of 


recipe for making three kinds of cake out of one, to-day, | 
and am delighted with the result. I would like to ask 
her and Pipsey if they ever heard of my way of fixing | 
cold meat for breakfast. It is*this: Take any scraps of | 
cold, boiled or stewed meat (any kind will be nice) and | 
cut it in small pieces, each about large enough for one | 
mouthful; put it in a stew-pan, a little more than cover it 
with cold water, and set it where it will boil. Now take | 
a large spoonful of flour in a bowl or basin, and if the 
meat be mutton or cold chicken, pour half a pint of 
sweet milk on the flour, and stir till the lumps are al! 
out. Then stir the thickening into the meat, which should 
be boiling hot, and keep stirring a few minutes until the | 
gravy is of the right consistency. Season with butter | 
and black pepper. Salt, of course. If the meat is beef, | 
water is best to moisten the flour with. I have prepared a | 
dish for breakfast in this way wher. I had company; and | 
when it has been of mutton, guests often remark that it | 
tastes like chicken; and so it does, only better, to my 


taste. ZeENI. 


THE REASON WHY, 

Why does boiling fast render meat hard ? 

Because the excessive action of heat causes the albumen 
of the meat to set solid, crisps up the fleshy fibres, and pre- | 
vents heat having a gradual access to the interior. 

Why, when a good soup or broth ts required, should the | 


meat bé put into cold water? 
Because, as the heat is developed very gradually, there | 
occurs an intermixture between the juices of the flesh and 
the external water. The soluble and savory parts of 
the meat escape and enrich the soup. 
Why are stewa generally healthful and digestible ? 
Because, being compounds of various substances, they | 
contain all the elements of nutrition, and, as the office of 
the stomach is to liquify solid food before digesting | 
the previous stewing assists the stomach in this particular. 
What causes the crackling noise when lard is put into a | 
Srying-pan? | 
Lard always contains some portion of water, and it is | 


the expansion of this water into steam, forcing its way | 
through the fat, which causes the crackling noise. 

The heat at which fat or oil boils is much greater than 
that of water. When the crackling ceases, the water has 
been driven off fromthe fat, and when the fat begins sub- 
sequently to boil or bubble, its heat will be very high. 

Why in frying fish should the fat or oil be made very 
hot before the fish is put in? 

Because if the temperature is low when the fish is put 
into the frying-pan, it becomes sodden in the steam formed 
by its own water; but if the oil be very much heated the 
water will be at once driven off, and the fish nicely 
browned by the scorching oil. 

Why should fieh or meat that is being fried be frequently 
turned * 

Because the turning assists the evaporation of the 
water. When the fish or meat is allowed to lie too long, 
steam is generated under it, and the substance becomes 
sodden; and the moment the steam is driven off, the sur- 
face catches to the hot pan, and becomes burnt and broken. 

Why is broiled meat so juicy and savory? 

Because the action of the fire, hardening its surface, 
aeals up the pores through which the juices might escape. 





the meat. ‘ 

Why is cabbage rendered more wholesome and nutritious 
by being boiled in two waters ? 

Because (according to Dr. Paris) cabbages contain an 
essential oil, which is apt to produce bad effects; and he 
recommends that they should be boiled in two successive 
waters, till they are soft and digestible. 


RECIPES. 


Appie Custarp Puppine.—Fill the pudding-dish a 
little more than half full of quartered apples; add a little 
water, and stew until soft; then add a custard made of 
one egg to a quart of milk, sweeten to taste; bake one hour. 





App.e Breap.—Weigh one pound of fresh, juicy apples, 
peel, core and stew them to a pulp, being careful to use 
an enameled saucepan, or a stone jar placed inside an 
ordinary saucepan of boiling water, otherwise the fruit 
will become discolored ; mix the pulp with two pounds of 
the best flour; put in the same quantity of yeast that 
would be used for common bread, and as much water as 
will make it a fine smooth dough; put into an iron pan, 


; and put it in a warm place to rise, and let it remain for 


twelve hours at least. Form it into rather long-shaped 
loaves, and bake in a quick oven. 
Potato SaLap.—Cut ten or twelve cold boiled potatoes 


into slices from a quarter-inch to half-inch thick ; put into 


| a salad-bow! with four tablespoonfuls of tarragon or plain 


vinegar, six tablespoonfuls of best salad oil, one teaspoon- 
ful of minced parsley, and pepper and salt to taste; stir 
It should be made 


Anchovies, olives or 
, 


well, that all be thoroughly mixed. 
two or three hours before needed. 
any pickles may be added to this salad, as also bits of 
cold beef, chicken or turkey, if desired; but it is excellent 
without these. 

Catves’ Liver,—Calves’ liver is a favorite German 
dish, but much care is nécessary to cook it. In the 
English form of liver and bacon the liver is generally dry. 
tough and uneatable, results mainly due to unskilful fry- 
ing; but, larded, and stewed in butter, with sweet herbs, 


| finely-chopped onions, chives or shallots, and a little vine- 


gar, calves’ liver is verily a dainty dish. 

Hickony-nuet Cake.—One and a half cups of sugar, 
half cup of butter, two cups of flour, whites of four eggs, 
three-fourths of a cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, half teaspoonful of soda, one cup of the 
meats of the hickory-nut. Bake in squar:: tins. 

HE DECORATION OF CARPETS.—A carpet should 

convey the thought of flowers, for it is pleasant to 
associate flowers with the floor on which we tread ; barren- 
ness and fertility strangely contrast, and the verdant or 
flowery path is that which we like to tread. Buta floor 
is a flat surface, and, while the thought of flowers is 
pleasant, no one with a rightly-constituted mind would 
like to walk through flower-beds or over the well-arranged 
parterre. Hence, while the decoration of a carpet should 
awaken the thought of flowers in the beholder, it should 
not imitate a plant or any combination of plants, but 
should be a consistent floor decoration, so skilfully ar- 
ranged as to be truly and simply what it pretends to be, 
and yet such as will call up the greatest number of plea- 
sant memories. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. ack 


HERE never was a variety of fabrics worn as at | striped ¢ s, Duchesse 


labrics are especially sought 


serges 
the present tin and English 
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tails and quill fringes will be used for the same purpose, 
Jets in embroidery, in fringes and lace will, however, form 
the leading styles. Jet will be worn in every conceivable 
shape and manner—upon vests and belts, as buttons and 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| 


buckles, in chatelaines, and on throat chains; upon tie | 


hair and hats in the shape of feathers, leaves, stars, spears, 
daggers, anchors, birds and butterflies. 

Fashion dictates that buttons shall be among the most 
attractive dress ornaments. Beautiful gray pearl buttons, 
exquisitely tinted and carved, aré used upon the prevailing 


| 
| 
| 


} 


shade of gray, as well as upon all other colors. They are | 


opalescent in appearance, and exceedingly expensive. 
Buttons are also worn in colors to match suits. Jet buttons 
in quaint shapes and graded sizes are very stylish. 

The sash is now fastened low down upon the skirt with a 
buckle. Cut steel buckles are used upon light silks. 


for bands, puffs, ruffles and flounces. Black silks are 
trimmed with many standing ruffles, lined with pale silks, 
silver grays being the shades most frequently selected. 
Side plaitings folded narrowly and pressed flat by a heavy 


iron, are seen upon French imported suits, with folds of | 
velvet overlapping them, and with the upper fold finished | 


by a silk and jet cable cord. 

A beautiful trimming for jackets, polonaises and house 
goods can be made in appliqué embroidery. Upon rough 
goods are basted stripes of cashmere of a tint which is 
either a trifle lighter or darker than the garment. On the 
cashmere are marked patterns of leaf foliage or other de- 
signs. The marking is followed with chain stitching of 
coarse sewing-silk in the same color as the article to be 
embroidered. Bands of plush may be used instead of cash- 
mere, where a heavier decoration is desired. 

The hair is worn in a single wide braid, which droops low 
in the neck, and then is fastened on the crown of the head 
under piles of puffs or a coronet braid. 

Veils are worn like masks, and are just long enough to 
fasten aboutthe head. Some ladies pin them about the face, 
and put the hat or bonnet on afterward. No ends are seen; 
buf a hair-pin and a cluster of flowers join the veil about the 
head at the back. 


| 








Fashion sanctions the wearing of real flowers instead of | for children. 


| furs for children 





artificial ones. But it is a style which is not likely to meet 
with great favor,as these decorations are costly; besides, 
they soon lose their beauty, and half-withered leaves and 
flowers are not attractive additions to one’s toilet. 

The most stylish hats and bonnets are of black velvet. 
Jet is extensively used in their decoration. The most popu- 
lar forms of these jet ornaments are as swords, daggers and 
“all kinds of murderous weapons, except, perhaps, the 
butcher-knife and Gatling gun,” as a fashion chronicle 
assures us. 

Flowers are worn at the back of the hat, while wreaths of 
blossoms, mosses, berries or foliage, are disposed under 
the flaring rims of bonnets. Little lace is used in their 
trimming. 

French and American felts will be more extensively worn 
than any other materials. There are nearly two hundred 


Velvet enters largely into dress trimmings, being used | different shapes of hats and bonnets, so the taste must be 


exceedingly difficult that cannot be suited. 

Striped flannels in half-inch stripes of blue, pink, buff or 
violet, are the most fashionable material for morning 
dresses. These are cut to fit the figure, and are not trimmed 
at all, except, perhaps, with a silk or cashmere sailor collar 
and cuffs. 

Dinner dresses are made trained and trimmed elabo- 
rately, velvet and jet being the most prominent styles of 
trimming. 

Evening dresses are made very generally high in the neck 
with long sleeves, and with elaborate trimming, of flowers, 
lace and jet. While dinner dresses are usually made with a 
polonaise, the evening dress is noticeably without an over- 
skirt, flounces and puffs being substituted instead. 

The striped shawls seem to hold their own for the coming 
winter. These stripes are usually in some bright color 





alternating with black, the tints being selected with refer- 
ence to the shade of the costume to be worn beneath 
them. 

Scarfs for the neck are worn in bright colors. 

Sacks, muffs and boas of seal skin are the handsomest 
But these are very expensive. Imitation 
seal, made of clipped coney, colored brown, issmuch cheaper, 
and very pretty. White coney will also remain fashionable 
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The Lifeof Emma Willard. By John Lord, LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. “I have sought,” says the 
biographer, in his preface, “ to show how much good a noble- 


minded, amiable and energetic woman can accomplish, | 


directly, for the elevation of her sex, and indirectly, for the 
benefit of her country and mankind; and also what moral 


beauty shines forth from a benevolent career.” In this | 
chaste and carefully-expressed tribute to the memory of that | 


pioneer in the movement for a higher education for her sex, 
which now shows its fruit in normal schools, and equal 
rights for women in colleges and institutions of learning 
and science, we have but a fitting meed of praise for Mrs 
Willard. The language might have been stronger. The 
good her beautiful example, her sweet and amiable char- 


acter, her large acquirements, and entire absorption in the | 


life-work to which she set her hands, can never be esti- 
mated; and their effect in the lives and characters of hun- 
dreds of American women, who, in girlhood, enjoyed the 
rare privilege of being near her at Troy, and coming under 
her influence, is something that cannot be measured. We 
have never meta pupil of Mrs. Willard who did not speak 
of her in terms of the highest praise, and with the warmest 
affection. She lives, asa power for good, and as an inspira- 
tion toa pure and useful life, in the hearts of thousands. 
But not only as an educator, coming into personal contact 
with those she influenced and impressed, did Mrs. Willard 
make herself known and felt. She did good service as an 
author, writing many books and pamphlets, some of which 
have had a large circulation. But of these we have not 








ubtieations, 


room to speak. They all bear evidence of patient effort, 
careful stady, clear thinking and superior mental endoy- 
ments, and place her in the highest rank of gifted women. 


Faire-Mount. By Henry Peterson, author of 
“Pemberton; or, One Hundred Years Ago.” Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Our magnificent Park is 
Mr. Peterson's theme, and in a brief poem he touches upon 
its historicand legendary associations, and gives us glimpses 
of its fine scenery. We give a single passage, in which the 
author pays an eloquent and fitting tribute to the memory 
of William Penn. 

“How changed our land since o’er these waters blue 
The Indian warrior urged his light canoe ; 
Since o'er these hills the Lenni Lennapee 
Followed the fiying dear with footstep free. 
Thank God, no blood of his is on our hands! 
Thank God, no blood of his pollutes our lands! 
When first our fathers to our wigwam came, 
He called us ‘brothers,’ and we owned the claim; 
As o’er the earth one equal sky was spread, 
So was one law for white man and for red. 
And thus, ev'n now, where’er the Indian brave, 
From dark Missouri to Pacific’s wave, 
Flies to escape the inevitable doom, 
Which takes a continent and gives a tomb, 
He shrines the name of Mrqvown in his breast, 
As of the man, the wisest, truest, best; 
Who, seeking good for one, sought good for both, 


And whose plain word was better than an oath! 
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united effort that great results can be accomplished. It We all want a woman's club to meet our social needs. We 
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~ Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine Prospectus for 1874—Continued. 
EAD: Ge FASHION, ercectrtacegtne dosnt me ent 


we early made arrangement with the well-known estabAshmet of E. Butterick & Co. New York, to furnish for 
the Home Magazine a Monthly Builetin of their latest styles in dress, which are now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and useful of any in fJe country. As these are always accompanied with full descriptions of 
the garment, material to be used, etc. and cost of pattern, so enabling every woman to be, if she chooses, her 
own dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, in this feature, our Magazine is rendered almost indispensable 
to the family. Patterns for boys’ and girls’ clothing are always given iu these reports. 





| Besides all this, a large amount of valuable and entertaining reading matter will be given under the follow- 
ing classified heads : 


History and Biography, Science and Natural History, 
The Home Circle, Religious Reading. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, Evenings with the Poets, 
ealth Department, The Sam, 
The Observer, and General Literature, 


OUR NEW PREMIUM PICTURE. 


A NEW PREMIUM PICTURE FOR 1874, LARGER AND MORE VALUABLE then any we have yet 


given, is now in the eugraver’s hands, and will be ready by the Ist of October. It is called: 


“PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 


All who wish to got the FIRST AND BEST IMPRESSIONS of this lovely picture, should send in their sub- 
scriptions for next year early ; as the picture will be mailed in erder as soon as the subscription is received, 
thus giving those who send first the sharpest and best copies. 


FYERY SUBSCRIBER HAS A CHOICE OF ONE OF FIVE ENGRAVINGS. 


We have five elegant engravings, and subseribers can select any one they please as their premium. They are 


“PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE,” Size, 22x32 inches, 
“THE CHRISTIAN GRACES,” 18x28 “ 

. “THE ANGEL OF PEACE,” e1e27 « 
“THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES,” 21x27 “ 
* BED-TIME,” 21227 « 


If more than one picture is desired, the price to subsoribere is $1.00 each. Engravings of this styte, size 
and quality cannot be had at the print stores for less than $5.00. 
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Terms of Home Magazine. 


1 copy for one year, in advance, . $2.50 j 6 copies, and one to getter-up of club, $12.00 
3 copies “ " 6.00 | 12 “ “ os a 24.00 


For every $24.00 club we will send the club-getter, besides an extra copy of the Magazine, all of our elegant 
premium pictures, FIV in number. This ts one of the best premiums to club getters ever offered. 

Every subscriber, whether single or in clubs, and every club-getter, will receive one of our beautiful steel 
engravings free. Subseribers for 1874 will reecive the new picture, ‘‘ PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE,” unless 
one of the others is preferred. A choice of pictures te always given. 

= Send .10 cents for mailing prewiium picture. 

for $3.25 the ‘HOME MAGAZINZ" aud ‘CHILDREN’S HOUR,” (including a premium picture with 
each) will be sent for one year. 

#H~ Sample copies of Home Magazine 15 cents; of Children’s Hour 10 cents. 

For $4.50 HOME MAGAZINE and GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, one year, and a Premium Picture with 
each Magazine. ; 

We have a SPECIAL PREMIUM LIST, including many useful and valuable articles, such as Sew ing Ma- 
ehines, Cabinet Organs, Encyclopedias, Books, &c., &*.. which we will mail, on application, to any who wish to 
receive it. 

Most of these premiums are offered on easier and better terms than we have ever before given. If you want a 
first-class Sewing Machine or Parlor Organ, you cai. now get one with but a small expense of time and effort. Send 


ee T. S. ARTHUR. & SON. 


800 & 811 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia. 





CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. Be sure to send for our Agents’ Confidential Cireular before en- 

gegen anything else. Larger Commissions and Better Inducements offered than by any other 

= Move quickly and Secure Good Territory. ncies are now being organized all over the 

country. Home Magazine Agents are bound, under our Liberal Arrangements and Induse- 

wert‘ nse to do A Splendid Business. None but the best and those who MEAN THOROUGH 
are wan 











Yor Agencies in New England, write to D. L. MILLIKEN, No. 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHILDRENS HOUR.) 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY T. Ss. ARTHUR. 

















The OH EN'S HOUR will maintain in all things its purity, attractiveness and interest. The choicest | 
reading wil! 1 all the nurbers will! be elegantly illustrated. 
Every er for 1874 will receive, free 
A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING, 
This char g picture cannot fail to delight every one who receives it, It is called 
“DUVUCEKELIN GS,’ 
And repr ts a brood of young ducks taking to the water for the first time. A lovely child sits on the bank 
looking at th« forms the centre of the picture, giving to it a life and grace peculiarly attractive 
b 
Terms of The Children’s Hour. 
1 copy « ’ advance - - $1.25 | 5 copies one year, in advance : $5.00 
copies, and one to getter up of club - - . $10.00 
ae Ea riber whether single or in clubs, will receive a copy of our new siee! engraving, “DUCKe 
LINGS,” fre 
ag PRI M TO CLUB GETTERS—Every person who sends usa club will receive as a premium a copy 
of our large and lid Steel Engraving “*PEAC BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” Or, if preferred, a copy ’ 
of any other of egant Engravings. (See Prospectus of “HOME MAGAZINE.") " 
For $3.25 w send “ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” and “CHILDREN'S HOUR” one year in- 
eluding a pictu e with each Magazine. 
ae Send & ents extra with each subscription for mailing picture. 
Special Premiums. 
To all wi h to work for Premiums, we will send, on application, our Special Pretmmninm List which ineludes 
SEWING MA‘ 3, CABINET ORGANS, TOOL CHESTS, BOOKS, ete., ete. These Premiums are offered on 
Remarkably Easy Terms! 
Easier, w« ve, than ever before given by any publication. Don’t fail to send for our list if you wish to se- 
cure any of the e articles we offer. 
REMI’ 3.—Send Post-Office order or drafton Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot get a 
Post-Office order aft, then, if the sum be five dollars or upward, have your letter registered at the Post-Office. 





T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


CHOICE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. _ 


We publish, ir nection with our magazines, the fol- | i THE CHRISTIAN GRACES,” 


























lowing elegant ngravings, which are furnished to 
subscribers to « riodicals at the low price of $1 each. Size, 18 by 28 inches. i 
ony Neo fem not be bought at the print stores for It is a long time since anything has appeared in Chris | 
»P | nag hig . se a so exquisite in design andexecution | 
ee, as this elegan engraving, representing, in a grou } 
6 THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” | of three female figures, the Christian graces of * a 4 
Rize. 21 by 27 inches. Hors anp Cnanitr.” The grouping and poseofthefigures =| 
This picture represents an angel bearin a lovely child. | — beyond description, and the faces of the | 
passing over a s\« ng city. The soft light ofa crescent | beauty. ; 
moon and the fir nt of stars rest upon the city and its | sp ; 
ful inhbat » a benediction. It is one of the i / 
mderest and | autiful creations of art, worthy to PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 
take its place o1 walls of any parlor in the land. Sise, 22 by 32 inches 
Si This splendid picture, which is larger than the pre- 
nD 3 P P' . rF tne Pp 
D E D - T | M E ceeding, represents the Saviour entering a home, and, with 
21 by 27 inches. | lifted hand, prononncing His divine benediction of Pracs : 
A mother wit) eeping babe in her arma, carrying be onto THs House.” For a home picture, it would be diffi- 
pth 3d up t nightly Phin pong An vonage enlt to find anything more beautiful, tender or appro- 
almost a is clambering up the stairs before | priate. , 
. This is the ture; and the artist has poe it a — 
tender interest | ppeals to every mother’s heart, and 
to the heart of « lover ef children. In the “ AncE. Rice’s Steel Portrait of T S Arthur. . 
or Pgace” the »a borne to its Heavenly rest—in this, A . } 
to its nightly = 0 S A large, finely-stippled head, from a Crayon by Ferris, | 
Apart from ‘h« bject of this beautiful engraving, it | and an admirable likeness. ' 
has rare exceiler a work of art, and is a great favor- (inisame i 
ite among pictur ors. Every subscriber to Arthur's Filnstrated Magazine is 
“ —— . entitlec o choice of one of the above elegant steel en- | 
gravings. free,asa premium. In addition to this,hehas | 
THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES, the right to order any or all of the restat$leach. They 
As a work of art 5 exquisite picture is beyond criti- sencipt of tha pala By ne SONS, © Say ee 
cism. It repres« vo children bearing a wreath of im- : 
mortelles to pla pon the grave of their mother. The 
picture is full of sweet and tender interest, and will win its T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
way to every hear The original is one of the most : : 
charming pictures of the season. Philadelphia, Pa. 














